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A MASQUE FOR DANCING FOUNDED ON BLAKE’S 
“ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF JOB” 


B.B.C SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CONDUCTED BY SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
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> FOR A RECORDBUYING SERVICE STILL UNIQUE 








Imhof’s record customers enjoy 
many unique advantages even in 
these abnormal times. For 
example, despite rigorous quotas, 
we claim to offer larger stocks 


and thus a wider choice of records than any 


rooms where you are always 
welcome to play your records 
Over and we ensure that every 
record is handed to you in perfect 
condition since we use only 
IM Long-Playing Needles for 
demonstration. Each month we 
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other record centre. 


provide comfortable 
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a Something like a minor gold- 


rush occurred at our show- 
rooms recently when the 
first post-war radio receivers 
appeared in our windows— 
but we’re happy to tell you 
that a new consignment has just arrived and 
if you haven’t yet seen and heard one of these 
new models we urge you to make a special 
point of doing so. Entirely new in technical 
design (embodying six years of intensive war- 
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Stealing most of the thunder now at 
Imhof’s is the new Pam 601A high 
fidelity amplifier. This is a completely 
new instrument, built by Britain’s 
foremost sound engineers, and designed — 
especially for faithful reproduction from_ records. 
Among its many special features are a 6-valve circuit 
(with Class A.R.1 push-pull output), magnetic and 
piezo pick-up connections, and twin speakers giving 
25 watts output. A.C. Mains operation on 
200 - 250 volts. This is the only record amplifi- 
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IMHOF RETAIL LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


We employ on our sales 
staff, only men and women who are genuine 
record-enthusiasts themselves, and really com- 
petent to advise you in selecting records. We 
sound- proofed audition 
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recordings. 


FOR THE FIRST POST-WAR RADIO RECEIVERS 


time research) and presented 
in new and beautifully-styled 
cabinets, these compact table 
models offer you depth and 
reproduction 
viously associated only with 
| full-sized radiogramophones. 
| The best news of all is that 
prices are from as little as 


15 guineas. 


quality pre- 


<= FOR THE POST-WAR WORD IN RECORD-REPRODUCTION 


cation equipment which we stock and 
can unreservedly recommend. The 
price for the complete equipment is 
52 guineas and we offer immediate 
delivery. Post orders invited. 

Also now available is the Pam record 
player, electrically designed to match 
the amplifier and housed in a maroon 
case to fit neatly underneath the 
amplifier. Price 10 guineas plus 
£2 6s. 8d. purchase tax 
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THE NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Dr. Heinz Unger 


K 1370 1st Movement — Allegro Vivace 
K 137] 2nd Movement — Andante Con Moto {7 

3rd Movement — Con Moto Moderato 
K 1372 3rd Movement — (Conclusion) J) 


4th Movement — Saltarello — Presto a 
K 1373 4th Movement — (conclusion) | 
8th side — The War March of the Priests (Mendelssohn) 


London Symphony Orchestra. Conductor, Anatole Fistoulari 
Automatic couplings A.K.1370/73 


| Listen to the new Decca records of any oft-recorded compo- 


sition and you will find startling evidence that until full 










frequency range recording was made possible by Decca much 
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was lost. In fact only by this exclusive Decca system of ffrr 
could this living music be brought to your home. and every 


note, every overtone, of every instrument be reproduced as 
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the composer intended and the orchestra interprets. 


The Decca Record Company, Limited, 1-3, Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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O;chesira conducted 
by Nails Grevillius 
Deh vieni, non 
tardar (Ah, come, 
do not delay.) “ Le 
Nozze di Figaro” 
Mozari. 
Come Scoglio 
(This faithful fond 
heart). “Cosi Fan 
‘Lutte’. Afozart 

DB 6294 
* 








JOAN HAMMOND 
with The Philharmonia Orchestra 

Conducted by Vilem Tausky 
(*Overon,” 
C 3493 


thou mighty Monster. 
Weber - - 
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Ccean, 


Parts I & 2) 


JEAN CAVALL 


with Orchestra directed by Peter Yorke 


We'll gather Lilacs . - 
Paris in my Heart - } B 9477 


PAUL FENOULHET 


with The Skyrockets Dance Orchestra 


“BD 5933 


Mary Lou - 
Mone y is the root of all Evil. 


ROBIN RICHMOND 


and his Organ Grinder’s Swing 


Pas de Quatre - - - - 
Kilkenny Cats” - - - "\Bp — 
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Founded on Blake’s “ Illustrations of the Book of Job” 


B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
Scenes 1 tog — DB 6289-93 
Automatic Couplings DB 9024-8. Album No. 392 
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= Emile Littler’s 
“SONG OF NORWAY” 
(Grieg) 
GIDEON FAGAN 
Conducting the 
THEATRE SYMPHONY 
“Song of Norway” 


ORCHESTRA 
- C3495 
JANET HAMILTON-SMITH 
and JOHN HARGREAVES 
Strange Music; Three Loves - +- B9479 


PALACE 
Selection from 





BOSTON 
PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
Tik Tak Polka (From “Die Fledermaus ’’) 


San Souci — Polka. Joh. Strauss - B 9478 
“HOTCH ” 
A door will Open; Amado Mio - BD 1133 


JOE LOSS 


and his Orchestra 


Into each life some rain must Fall 
Seems like old Times - ‘LBD 5931 


Washington Whirligig ; ad No.1 BD 5932 
ARTIE SHAW 
and his Orchestra 
Yolanda; Dancing in the Dark - B 9476 





A MASQUE FOR DANCING — VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
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Orchestra conducted 
by Nils Grevillius 
Come un bel di di 
Maggio (As some 
fair day in May). 
**AndreaChenier’’. 
Giordano 
Amor ti Vieta 
(Love doth forbid}. 
**Fedora’’. Giordano 
DA 1836 
Xx 
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Toccata (from ‘‘ Le Tombeau de Couperin”’). 


Ravel; Toccata. Debussy - - C3487 
PERRY COMO 
and The Satisfyers 
with Russ Case and his Orchestra 
I’m always chasing Rainbows -\ ep 
You won’t be Satisfied - - - = 


MAURICE WINNICK 
and his Orchestra 
Home sweet Home - 


Silver threads among the Gold “\ep aes 
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SIDNEY BECHET 


and his New Orleans Feetwarmers 


Rip up the Joint; Texas Moaner - B 9474 
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LIONEL HAMPTON 


and his Orchestra 


Memories of You; The jumpin’ Jive B 9475 
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EDITORIAL 


N° doubt to our younger readers THE 
GRAMOPHONE already seems so hoary- 
headed that when we do celebrate our 
Silver Jubilee two years hence and our 
tercentenary number almost at the same 
time they will wonder what we are making 
such a fuss about. However, those readers, 
and I am glad to think there are still quite a 
number, who have supported the paper since 
it first appeared in 1923 willsympathise with 
my wonderment at the revolution in the 
British attitude toward music which has 
taken place in what seems to us so swift and 
short a time. I do not intend to anticipate 
the editorial I hope to be writing the May 
after next by indulging in retrospect of what 
the gramophone has done to bring that 
revolution about. This month I merely 
invite readers to reflect what the gramo- 
phone has done to enhance the reputation 
of Berlioz. I find it almost incredible, in 
what seems to me with the ever increasing 
pace of the decades no time at all ago, that 
when Elgar once asked me if I had heard 
the Symphonie Fantastique, I should have had 
to reply in the negative. Nowadays I and 
innumerable other gramophone enthusiasts 
know the Symphonie Fantastique by heart. 
Nowadays it seems surprising to have to 
wait so long for a recording of Harold in 
Italy, for this is an ideal orchestral work for 
the gramophone, so full of melody and colour 
and variety is it. I note that W.R.A., in his 
review of the five twelve-inch red H.M.V. 
discs on which is recorded the performance 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Koussevitsky, says nobody will ever write 
like that again. I cannot help hoping that 
he may be wrong, and that with the develop- 
ment of music for the films other people will 
write like this again. Harold in Italy is 
dramatic music at its best. Merely for the 
magnificent viola playing by William Prim- 
rose this H.M.V. recording would be worth 
buying, but when to that viola playing is 
added orchestral playing and recording of 
the finest quality Harold in Italy becomes an 
imperative purchase. I cannot think why 
some contemporary composer does not try 
to celebrate the recent achievement of 
another Harold in Italy. Need I add that I 
mean. Lord Alexander ? I am sure that 
Berlioz himself, were he alive to-day, would 
not have failed at any rate to attempt to 
express the war in music. Some years ago 
the musical critic of The Times said that the 
music of Berlioz reminded him of my novels. 
I suppose he meant that in both cases the 


demand for drama was being gratified at the 
expense of the artistic medium in which it 
was being employed. Be that as it may, the 
brow of the listener who does not enjoy 
every moment of Harold in Italy will have to 
be as high as Everest. 

It is a pleasure to find William Primrose 
with such lovely material for his viola. I 
met him first over twenty years ago when he 
was a shy, fair-haired young violinist. He 
gave up the violin for the viola of which 
he is now the world’s finest exponent. I 
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suppose his performance of Purcell’s Golden 
Sonata on a couple of old black label H.M.V. 
discs in the days before electric recording, is 
not easily obtainable to-day, but the music 
and the playing of that music when William 
Primrose was still a violinist made those two 
black discs memorable in the annals of 
recording. 

Lovers of Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad 
Rhapsody will rejoice to have a recording of 
The Banks of Green Willow played by the 
Philharmonia Orchestra under Maurice 
Miles on an H.M.V. plum disc. It is as 
brief and beautiful as'a poem by Herrick, as 
brief and beautiful as an English spring. 

And riow a word about some of the'vocal 
records last month. On a light-blue twelve- 
inch Columbia disc Lily Pons gives a bril- 
liant performance of the Bell Song from 
Lakmé. Her wonderful work in singing for 
the troops during the war seems to have 


enriched that lovely voice. I hope that 
records of hers will be a regular feature of the 
Columbia list in future and that she will give 
us all the great Bellini arias. Heddle Nash 
can be congratulated on his record of Una 
furtiva lagrima from L’Elisir d’Amore and 
L’Amour, Ll Amour from Gounod’s Romeo 
and fuliet. Heddle Nash can overcome the 
handicap of an English translation better 
than any other tenor I know. On another 
light-blue Columbia do not miss Herbert 
Janssen’s fine performance of O Star of Eve 
from Tannhauser and Wolfram’s Entry in the 
same opera. 

Readers who are interested in Gaelic 
records will be glad to hear of a capital ten- 
inch Parlophone disc of Archie Grant sing- 
ing two contempérary songs, one an expres- 
sion of nostalgia for the island of Scalpay, 
the other a stirring paean for the lads of 
Uist to whom the author would have liked 
to allot the task of flogging Hitler and 
Goering with iron rods ! 

The songs may be modern but Mr. 
Archie Grant- sings them in the purest 
traditional style. On my disc the labels are 
put the wrong way round. 

A.R. gave some good avuncular advice to 
the young Irish tenor, Christopher Lynch, 
who made his début last month on a ten- 
inch red H.M.V. disc in Macushla and Oft in 
the Stilly Night. Ishall content myself with 
endorsing that advice. At present he is not 
as accomplished a tenor as Sydney Mac- 
Ewan, and I shall withhold criticism until I 
have heard more of his records. 

A kind correspondent has sent me the 
words of those two poems by Louis Aragon, 
and they shall be printed if permission can 
be obtained. ' 

CompToN MACKENZIE. 





SIR HENRY J. WOOD 


To the finely printed Order of Service “ for 
the Unveiling of a Window dedicated to the 
memory of Sir Henry J. Wood, C.H., from 
Musicians and Lovers of Music,” at St. 
Sepulchre’s Church, Holborn, on Friday after- 
noon, 26th April, by the Lord Mayor of 
London, Alec Robertson contributed a most 
graceful description of the Memorial Window 
and its symbolism in words which were in 
harmony with the moving tribute which so 
great a company of artists, dignitaries and 
ecclesiastics had assembled to bring and to 
witness. The ashes of Henry Wood lie beneath 
the window on the site where the organ once 
stood, on which he played at the age of twelve ; 
his spirit infused the religious service, the 
“‘ appreciation’? of Lord Jowitt, and the 
singing and playing of great music with a 
flawless and vitally noble exhilaration. 
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WHEN DO YOU SAY 


“1 MUST HAVE THE RECORDS ”’? 
By SAM HEPPNER 


T surprises me that the Americans, with their 
charts and graphs, their passion for statistics 
and their Gallup Polls, have never sounded that 
famous mythical entity, ‘‘ a cross-section of the 
population,”’ in order to prepare a scientifically 
tabulated answer to the question: “ At what 
stage of your acquaintance with a musical work 
do you desire to possess the records; (a) after 
a first hearing, (b) after knowing it inside out 
and backwards, (c) while you are still just on 
nodding terms or (d) do you simply accept the 
recommendations of some gramophone critic 
whose judgment you specially admire, and buy 
the records before actually hearing the work ? ”’ 


These are questions that intrigue me enor- 
mously, and I should certainly be interested to 
learn how different gramophone enthusiasts 
would answer them. I would plump for letter 
C—.i.e., while I am still just on nodding terms 
with the work. And the reason is that in this 
state I know it neither too slightly nor too well 
which, for me at any rate, makes for the hap- 
piest listening. I agree that the more one hears 
and studies a great work, the better the love 
and the deeper the understanding. But there 
is a type of musical experience which is quite 
distinct from that obtained dy increasing one’s 
knowledge of the music in question. I confess 
that I can never hear Beethoven’s G major 
Concerto, for example, without experiencing 
some new aesthetic response in certain passages ; 
I can never hear the Brahms Clarinet Quintet 
without discovering some fugitive wonder that 
had eluded me before. But it always seems to 
me that the sense of musical appreciation is a 
kind of dual faculty : on the one hand it discerns 
fresh beauties in old music, enabling satisfactions 
to renew themselves perennially ; on the other 
it applies a different kind of approach, an 
adventurous, exploratory approach that probes 
the unknown and confirms that which is vaguely 
familiar. It recognises bits of music here and 
there, it speculates, it anticipates .... It does 
all these things in the presence of a work it has 
heard only two or three times before. 


That is why the question : “‘ At what stage of 
your knowledge of a work do you find yourself 
enjoying it most ? ’’ has two answers to it. The 
department of the mind that is interested in the 
— satisfactions will respond : “‘ When I know 
it thoroughly,” but the other department will 
answer, ““ When I am just getting to know it.” 


The other day I listened to a performance of 
the Sibelius First Symphony. It was this second 
department of the mind that seized on it... . 
because I had only heard it two or three times 
before. I couldn’t for the life of me have hummed 
a single bar of any of the four movements before 
the symphony was actually played ; but as its 
glorious themes unfolded, eo were parts I 
recognised here and there. And what tremen- 
dous fun that was... . Little tunes I never 
realised my memory had stored up, leaping up 
cheekily and doffing their hats tome. I found 
myself re-discovering sprightly little figures, sens- 
ing—however dimly—what was coming next, 
savouring the echoes of the previous hearing. 
Saying, “ Of course I know that! ’’ and feeling a 
thrill at hearing something I didn’t know I 
knew. 

Then it is that I begin to sicken for the 
records ; I require them desperately as a mental 
purgative—in order to exorcise that maddening 
demon who tortures my brain by day and plagues 
it by night with those haunting, inescapable 


tunes heard no more than two or three times. 
My gramophone library bears witness to this 
phenomenon. You will find no Beethoven 
symphonies there ; but you find works (like the 
Chausson symphony and bits of d’Indy, 
Bruckner and Mahler) that one hears so very 
occasionally on the radio that it is essential to 
have the records. I must have bought them after 
hearing the works only a couple of times on the 
radio. I regard the wireless as something com- 
plementary to the gramophone. It is my 
*‘ sampler.” It provides me with a sample hear- 
ing of nearly every great work that has ever been 
written and helps largely to determine the con- 
tents of my record library. Those gloomy 
prophets who, at the appearance of radio, pre- 
dicted the total eclipse of the gramophone, were 
so hopelessly wrong that their forebodings are 
now laughable. How in the world would a 
gramophone enthusiast know what to buy if he 
hadn’t a radio ? He can’t attend every concert ; 
he may live miles from the nearest concert hall 
and even if, as a substitute, he is addicted to 
score-reading, this is scarcely the same thing as 
hearing a work well performed and conducted 
in the flesh. 

This inquiry involves the larger question ; 
“* What governs your purchase of gramophone 
records ?”’ The contents of my own gramo- 
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phone library are dictated by a number of 
various factors but, as I develop the answer to 
this latter question, you will see that it is by no 
means the same as asking ; “ What are your 
musical tastes ?”’ For I maintain that a man’s 
record collection gives no real indication of his 
musical tastes. 

When, in an earlier paragraph, I said I didn’t 
possess a single Beethoven symphony, I did not 
intend to convey either that I am indifferent 
or hostile to Beethoven. On the contrary, 
he represents one of my greatest musical 
joys. But I have never bought a Beethoven 
symphony on gramophone records because (a) 
it is possible to hear all his symphonies very fre- 
quently from the B.B.C., and certainly during 
the Prom season, and (b) if I did possess the 
records I should find myself indulging my 
natural laziness and neglecting to attend actual 
concert performances so long as I knew the 
records were on my shelves. It may seem a queer 
view but, to me, the music of Beethoven is too 
good to have on records. When the Ninth 
Symphony is due to be broadcast, I make a date 
with my radio and sit in a rapturous transport 
for seventy minutes. I know it is the only chance 
I may have of hearing it for some little time. 
The radio is a tyranny if you like—but I am its 
willing slave. But if I had the records of the 
Ninth, I should neglect to tune in. “* Haven’t 
time now,” I’d say. “ Anyway, I’ve got the 
records. I can always hear it later.”” And I’d 
defer the occasion indefinitely, bemoaning my 
lack of free time and consequently never hearing 
it. The radio makes me listen. I am too miser- 
ably aware of my lack of self-discipline. I know 
my weakness too well, and I’m not taking any 
chances with them. 





DECCA DELETIONS 


The Decca Record Company, in connection 
with the preparation of the long-awaited new 
complete catalogue, has issued a list of the 
records which will not be included in it. This is 
hardly a “‘ deletions list ’’ in the Hayes sense of 
the term, as the records listed are already out 
of production, and no further copies will be 
pressed. It is therefore useless for readers to 
order these records from their dealers ; and a few 
notes on the more interesting items may help 
those who like to search stocks on hand at 
dealers’ shops, or pick up second-hand copies. 

The biggest loss is the complete withdrawal of 
all Polydor repressings—not only those in the 
formal ‘‘ Decca-Polydor ”’ series, but also those 
which were issued in the ordinary Decca series, 
and the Telefunken-Polydor Bayreuth set. 
There is no need to set out the contents of these 
records, as collectors are well aware of the good 
things they contained. Although the majority 
are German recordings, there are as well the 
French recordings conducted by Albert Wolff, 
the complete Liszt Hungarian Rhapsodies and so 
on. It is a great pity that this wholesale 
slaughter has taken place, as it will leave many 
gaps in the repertory which will be difficult or 
impossible to fill. All collectors will hope that 
some day we may see the best records available 
again, but it is feared that, at present, hopes 
are extremely slender. 

Of Decca’s own recordings, a large number 
are of little musical interest ; many date from 
the very beginning of the company’s existence, 
and as recordings are of very mediocre quality. 
Others of more recent date are also included, 
however. Running rapidly through the list, we 
notice that all the records of Leonard Gowings 
are to be dropped ; also the fairly recent set of 
Debussy Etudes by Adolph Hallis. There is a 
wholesale withdrawal of Hastings records, in 
most cases well deserved. Among those not 


included in the list of withdrawals, the most 
interesting item is the Edward German Welsh 
Rhapsody on K517-8. All the Roy Henderson 
records are to go also, apart from one of 
American songs (F2782). Walton’s Portsmouth 
Point on Mo4 (a very early recording) goes, and 
so do the remaining “‘ New State Symphony ”’ 
discs, these being mainly Polydor recordings 
under an alias. The deletion of the Wood- 
Queens Hall version of the Beethoven Fifth was 
to be expected, but hardly their recording of the 
Enigma Variations (K837-40), unless Decca 
intend to replace this soon. The only other 
Wood recording to go is K767, two pieces by 
Percy Grainger. 

One of the surprises of the list is the with- 
drawal of all the records made by the late 
Geoffrey Shaw (K865-8 and 905-8), as these 
were fairly recent recordings of otherwise 
unavailable, if not very important, piano music 
of Bach, Tchaikovsky, etc. All the really 
interesting records of Frank Titterton have gone, 
only leaving a few ten-inch ballads ; despite 
their early recording some of these oratorio and 
operatic discs were good examples of Titterton’s 
style, and their loss seems a pity. All the Richard 
Watson records go too, and so do the Steuart 
Wilson discs, including the On Wenlock Edge 
cycle, which should be re-done as early as poss- 
ible. Finally, let us mention, for its sentimental 
value, a iano duets by the late Leslie 
Heward an Elsie Hall. 

The next Decca catalogue will certainly 
include some very fine modern recordings, and 
the pruning of these older recordings, though 
very drastic, is understandable. As it has been 
impossible to get any of the records in question 
for some time, it is only a recognition of an 
existing state of affairs. 

F.F.C. ; G.J.C. 
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ORCHESTRAL 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult) : 
“ Job”. A Masque for Dancing 
(Vaughan Williams). H.M.V. DB 
6289-93 (12 1n., 44s.). Auto DBgo024-8. 


My two works this month are both 
ballets. There is a strong shift in the 
balance of composition: our composers 
would appear to be writing far more for 
stage and screen than for the concert 
platform. Edwin Evans, writing about 
Walton at the end of 1944, said that his 
last four years had been largely occupied 
with film music: the composer reckoned 
that he had written about five and a haif 
hours’ music that was not for the concert 
platform: this, under what Evans called 
“the discipline of the stop-watch,’’ which 
has to be remembered whenever we listen 
to film or ballet music. | 

This for Job sounds deeply impressive on 
these records, not least in the worth of bass 
and detail, and the ability to convey the 
sense of size, and even of awe, in repro- 
ductive tonal skill. 

I saw a travelling exhibition of Blake’s 
Fob pictures not long ago. He was a 
romantic mystic (perhaps, of composers, 
Franck comes nearest, though not very 
close), anti-classical, rebellious, a lover of 
freedom who really wanted to fight for it. 
He made the Job engravings the year 
before he died (his dates are 1757-1827). 
He had previously done his symbolic water- 
colours. Now, as I have not seen the 
ballet, I take the word of my friend Frank 
Howes that the synthesis of “ dramatic 
idea, plastic design, stage décor, music and 
dancing ”’ is “ perfect.”’ This he states in 
one of the Musical Pilgrim books (Oxford 
Press), which I understand is not at present 
in stock ; so I will, with cordial acknow- 
ledgments to the distinguished critic of the 
Times, quote some items of information 
from his account of a work that I have 
found impressive indeed, and that is here 
presented with great orchestral clarity. 

It seems that Dr. Geoffrey Keynes 
believed that behind the “elaborate 
grandeur *’ of Blake’s designs there was an 
extractable dramatic thread of strong 
simplicity : and there were the designs all 
ready for staging, with suggestions for 
balletic poses and groupings which “‘ cried 
out’? for treatment. This modern attitude 
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to Blake’s work has taken various shapes, as 
you probably know : he was for long 
entirely neglected. I don’t know if psycho- 
logists have had a go at him, too: I was 
much interested, when viewing the travell- 
ing exhibition, in pondering on Blake’s 
mind, or series of minds. 

Dr. Keynes made a scenario, and Mrs. 
Gwendolen Raverat made the stage set- 
tings, in eight scenes. Ninette de Valois 
*‘created’’ the dancing. As a concert 
work Job was heard at the Norwich Festival 
of 1930. Later, Constant Lambert reduced 
the score for the Camargo Society in 1931, 
when also the Contemporary Music Society 
heard it. We are told that the score ‘* bears 
frequent reference to individual pictures in 
the series’ ; but these references, and the 
plot-synopsis, are not identical with what 
one reads on the ballet programme. Howes 
therefore prints both, and I will give bits 
of them. The composer called it a 
**masque’’: there, in older days, the 
pageant-show and dancing were more 
important than poetry and music. Howes 
suggests that the dignity of the subject, and 
the use of seventeenth century dance forms 
as bases, caused Vaughan Williams to 
prefer the name “‘ masque”’ to “ ballet.’ 
This liking for the ancient forms (less the 
folky type this time than those of the court 
dances) is typical. 


Howes has a good deal of other interest- 
ing matter about the question of God’s 
being Job’s “spiritual self’? and resem- 
bling him. “ Satan is also Job himself in his 
more earthly and material aspects.’”’ Here 
metaphysics and (for me) a species of 
morbid psychology creep in, and I am 
silent. 

However, there is Blake’s drama of good 
and evil matched with V.W.’s music, for 
everyone to enter into according to his 
spiritual make-up. 


Scene One.—Keynes’ scenario tells of the 
Job family, in the sunset of prosperity, 
dancing. Satan enters; Heaven opens, 
revealing God (Job’s spiritual self) and the 
heavenly hosts. Job’s spiritual self consents 
to temptation. V.W.’s lists the musical 
points as Introduction, Pastoral Dance, Satan’s 
Appeal to God, Saraband of the Sons of God. 
“The alternation of triplets with even 
quavers is a fundamental feature of Job’s 
personal themes, which here include his 
children’? (Howes). The fifths in the 
accompaniment are very characteristic of 
the composer. Mid-side, dance: The 
composer tells the dance-fashioner to take 
a hint from folkery—as we should expect: 
two folk-dances are named, as samples of 
the kind of thing he is thinking of. Women 
first (flute) ; then, at 2} ins., the men (oboe). 
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Job now blesses his children. Loud climax, 
H. suggests, is the blessedness of Job’s 
condition and family life. ‘The tune is 
derived from bar 2 of the beginning part. 
It is heard again as the curtain goes down 
—when his trials are over. End of side 1, 
enter Satan : downward leaps. 


Side Two. The heavens open (Blake’s 
second engraving, showing the Sons of 
God around the throne). Saraband, § inch. 
Mid-side, first (Job) theme again, as God 
asks Satan ‘“‘ Hast thou considered my 
servant Job ?”’ Satan answers—detached 
blasts—prophesying that Job will curse God, 
if afflicted. At 24 ins., descending scalically, 
God’s giving over Job to temptation: 
** All that he hath is in thy power.” The 
saraband is resumed. God leaves the 
throne. Powerful, stark stuff ; one quickly 
gets the flavour. 


Scene Two.—Side 3. 
His dance. He then sits upon God’s 
throne. Satan’s cross-rhythm, cross-key 
theme is recalled. Now, V.W. is not the 
only man who could have written this 
music. Holst might ; and before him (as 
in so much of the Planets) we recall the 
middle-Europeans, from Stravinsky to 
Hindemith. In this, I feel, our composers 
do not quite touch the originals’ quality, 
and their limitations are obvious, though 
the music is not to be judged on its own 
values alone. We need the eye’s assist- 
ance. Satan is a climber, we can hear: 
not the only creature with too-big ideas. 
Near the end there is a hint of the descend- 
ing-scale (cf. 24 ins. on side 2), recalling 
** All that he hath is in thy power.” A 


nice cosy moral in this scene. 


Satan goes forth. 


Scene Three—Side 4. Job’s children are 
dancing. Satan destroys them. The 
““great wind,’ you may remember (I 
suggest that you refresh your memory of 
the Book). The dance is a Minuet: to be 
*‘formal, statuesque and slightly volup- 
tuous,’” so the composer directs (H.). 
Flute (then oboe), accompanied by harp 
and violoncello soli. The catastrophe is 
suggested by two disparate-key chords, 
from the end of Satan’s introductory 
passage in scene 1. A sad passage ends 
the scene. , 


Scene Four.—Side 5. Job’s Dream. Dance 
of Plague, Pestilence, Famine and Battle. 
Satan evokes these visions of tribulation. 

Viola, over pedal keynote, has a new 
theme for Job, in plainsong style. ‘* When 
Satan enters (without his own theme) the 
music illustrates numbers 6 and 11 of 
Blake’s engravings’’ (H.). Plague: bass 
firmly walking, fourths and fifths above. 
Battle: trumpets. The visions dance 
round Job, and vanish. I don’t think you 
could beat this for power-without-extrem- 
ism, and the recording, never putting a 
strain on the ear, is such as pleases me 
best : I never greatly delight in the piercing 
tones which some discs now produce. 


Scene Fwe—Side 6. Dance of the 
Messengers. Job awakes, and the news is 
broken to him. His family is gone, his 
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wealth too. The funeral tread is heard. 
Yet Job can still praise God. End of side, 
the new Job theme from the start of Scene 4 
is harmonized. This again (as far as one 
can judge who knows not the ballet) seems 
a fine bit of organization, a quality in 
which (rather than, I venture to add, in 
high imagination or the selection of vital 
material) this composer excels. 


Scene Six.—Side 7. Dance of Job’s Com- 
forters. Fob’s Curse. A Vision of Satan. The 
comforters are described as ‘‘ hypocrites.” 
Blake (plate 10) sees them as accusers. 
Satan introduces them. The oily saxophone 
here is fitting. Those who love not its 
tribe will remember this incident! Howes 
says the Comforters are ‘ personifications 
of Job’s own sin of obstinate spiritual 
pride.”? (I never could believe in that 
gamut about “spiritual pride.’’ However 

.) C sharp and C natural express the 
two-facedness of the visitors. Middle part : 
they approach Job. Then, the pretence of 
sympathy again. Now Job curses God 
(slightly like the theme on side 1, standing 
for Job’s blessed estate, and that for “‘ All 
that he hath is in thy power’’). The notes 
here are G, F sharp, C, B, B flat, G, and so 
down. ‘There is a baleful vision of 
Heaven now usurped by the host of Hell, 
which gradually fades away. ...” (H.). 


Scene Seven—Sides 8, 9. Two parts: 
Elihu’s Dance of Youth and Beauty, and 
Pavane of the Sons of the Morning. Elihu says : 
** Ye are old, and I am very young.”’ A bit 
of partly unaccompanied violin music in 
the composer’s happiest modal manner. In 
the middle, where the music fills out, we 
may think of the stage direction after the 
dance: ‘‘ Heaven gradually shines behind 
the stars. Dim figures seen in a solemn 
dance. As Heaven grows lighter, they are 
seen to be the Sons of the Morning dancing 
before God’s throne ’’—as in Blake’s plate 
14. 

The pavane moves chiefly in three-bar 
units. Its partner of old, the galliard, comes 
on side 9, as ‘* All the sons of God shouted 
for joy.’ But before it there is Satan’s 
claim to have triumphed (bit from his 
earliest music) and another from the “ All 
that he hath ’’ phrase (downward sweep). 
At 1# ins. the galliard, which is again pure 
folky V.W. Youths and maidens now make 
an altar, and (last inch) dance—oboes’ 
tune, 6/8 time. Just about half an inch from 
the end you hear beneath it, as counter- 
point, the new Job theme that the viola 
had at the beginning of side 5 (Scene 4). 


On the final side the dance continues, 
made up of the heavenly and earthly 
themes (pavane, and last folky dance). 
Loud chords for the tableau. On this, the 
Epilogue, beginning just after 1} ins. with 
the first theme of all, the pastoral setting. 
Job, old and humbled, blessed again, sits, 
surrounded by his family, on whom he 
bestows his blessing. His friends bring 
presents. The dancers are grouped as in 
Blake’s plates 19 and 20. The end recapitu- 
lates much of the beginning, and fades 
away as the scene closes in. 
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Royal Opera House Orchestra, Covent 
Garden (Lambert): ‘*‘ The Rake’s 
Progress,” Ballet Music (Gavin 
Gordon). Columbia DX1249-50 


(12 ins., gs. gd.). 


Now, after the spiritual history of a soul, 
the physical one of a very different kind of 
creature. The Rake’s Progress, with décor by 
Rex Whistler, after Hogarth, was first pro- 
produced in 1935, and revived in 1942, 
after two years : the production having been 
lost during the German invasion of Holland 
in 1940. Ninette de Valois was chore- 
grapher ; the Rake was first, Walter Gore, 
later, Helpmann, the Girl Margot Fonteyn 
or Mavis Jackson ; later Elizabeth Miller. 
Again, we have paintings as the moving 
spirit—in a medium which does not move. 
Haskell (who has a good Pelican on 
** Ballet ’’) compares it to Petrouchka, as “‘a 
truly national expression.’’ He speaks of 
its needing dancer-actors, not a corps de 
ballet. 


Little of Gordon’s other music is known. 
I remember some broadcast Lampoons. 
I see that he, an Ayrshire Scot (born 1901), 
is singer, actor and composer; he was 
singing at the Lyceum in 1933, as the 
Governor of Jamaica, in The Folly Roger ; 
he draws, sketches and writes: some bur- 
lesques, Brisk Biographies, appeared in the 
Radio Times, in 1931. He wrote music for 
Regatta and The Scorpions of Ysit, for Sadler’s 
Wells, and A Toothsome Morsel for the 
Camargo, in 1930. He is said to be a good 
buffo bass in comic opera (he sang in two 
of Walter Leigh’s) ; and he has been in 
films and television. 


Hogarth (1697-1764) was the first purely 
English (national) painter, a bohemian 
moralist who depicted our rough life as he 
saw it, satirically yet with realism, and that 
wonderful eye-memory of his. He had in 
1731 shown A Harlot’s Progress in six scenes 
which proved his powers. Two years later 
he started this Rake’s Progress, in eight 
scenes, among which we see a gambling- 
house, the Fleet prison, and Bedlam, in 
which the “‘ hero ’’ ends. There is humour, 
there are sly digs, all along. The set was 
brought out in 1735. You can compare the 
Beggar’s Opera (some of the scenes in which 
Hogarth painted), for Hogarth had skitted 
foreign-singer worship, too, in The Talk of 
the Town. Perhaps our ballet folk could skit 
foreign-dancer worship ? One might have 
expected the work of so English an artist 
to have been set in motion on the stage to 
V.W.-ianly English music. Not so. The 
idiom is not very ancient: broadly, that of 
Hogarth’s own period, but with a tinge of 
Edward Germanism. It comes off with a 
happy sparkle on these discs. There is not 
a great deal of freshness in it: much of it is 
the sort of thing that a_lively-minded 
musician could improvise, or remember 
from his store of late-eighteenth or early- 
nineteenth century Italian opera notions. 
Side 1 is The Reception; side 2, The Pure 
Girl, and the last two sides are The Orgy. 
The first is cheerful, even chirpy: much 
depends, I feel, on how the stage deals with 
it ; I have not seen this ballet. The second 
side has a gracious slow movement, a little 
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after the manner of the Italian violin 
masters of the period. We can see the posing 
of the demure, almost holy maiden, as the 
rake experiences the impact of her purity 
upon his wicked soul. With a little imagina- 
tion, then, these are telling sketches, even 
apart from the ballet. One need not expect. 
anything at all original: several nations 
have contributed to Mr. Gordon’s musical 
depictions; to the last, the French, not 
least. The orgy does not sound very 
terrible; it is no more abandoned, to the 
ear, than any gay, rather noisy, piece of 
theatre music. A clear, strong, crisp, full- 
coloured reproduction. Perhaps a bit near 
the end of side 3 has a darker tinge : Bedlam, 
I take it, but it is not noticeably madder 
than UNO. Shall we now have to sce, and 
hear, all worldly things not in Blakc’s 
allegories, but in the murky light of the 
Mancunian who, dying and going to his 
reward, gazed around, and criticised his 
new home as bitterly disappointing: “‘ Ee, 
*eaven’s no better than Manchester !’’ To 
whom a sardonic bystander: ‘‘ Who towd 
thi tha’d gone to ’eaven ? Doesn’t ta knaw 


tha’rt i’ ’ell ?”’ W.R.A. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Ansermet) : Petrouchka “ Ballet 


~j Suite” (Stravinsky). Decca K1388- 
92 (12 in., 24s. 44d.) Auto AK1388-g2. 


The Decca recording of Petrouchka is 
indeed staggering and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra may well be proud 
of their debut. As some knowledge of 
the ballet is desirable if the listener is to 
get the most out of the music I will begin 
with an account of it, and of how it came 
into being. 


‘Before tackling the ‘Sacre du Prin- 
temps’ ”’ Stravinsky writes in his ** Chronicle 
of my Life’’... ‘‘ I wanted to refresh myself 
by composing an orchestral piece in which 
the piano would play the most important 
part—a sort of Konzerstiick. In composing 
the music, I had in my mind a distinct 
picture of a puppet, suddenly endowed with 
life, exasperating the patience of the 
orchestra with diabolical cascades of arpeggi. 
The orchestra makes a terrific noise which 
reaches its climax and ends in the sorrowful 
and querulous collapse of the poor puppet.”’ 


The music of this piece became the scene 
in Petrouchka’s room and round it, once 
Stravinsky had found his title—*‘ Petrouchka, 
the immortal and unhappy hero of every 
fair in all countries’’—the remainder of 
the work grouped itself. 


Pierrot, under different names, is a 
universal figure of melancholy and frus- 
tration. Already Schumann had so depicted 
him in ‘* Carnaval.’ But Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka, the Russian Pierrot, is, in 
addition, a mysterious creature. Was he 
only a puppet—or was he human? Not 
even the Showman knows who brings him 
to life. 


There are four scenes in this marvellous 
score, the first of which is The Mid-Lent 
Fair in the Admiralty Square, St. Peters- 
burg, about 1830. The music vividly suggests 
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BERLIOZ: La Spectre de la Rose. Absence. 
pEBussy: De Réve. De Fleurs. De Soir. Le Jet d Eau. 
puPARC: L’Invitation au Voyage. Phidyle. 


“An Album for Connoisseurs ” was the heading of our advertise- 
ment in September 1940, referring to these records of French 
songs sung by Maggie Teyte, and offered exclusively by us in the 
United Kingdom. A year later I was able to say that we had 
sold over 500 sets; but thereafter supplies became more and 
more difficult, and at last they ceased altogether. 


Now I am immensely glad to say that stocks have been renewed, 
though necessarily in limited numbers, and we shall have the 
pleasure of satisfying at least some of the demands which have 
so often been made without success for several years. 


Maggie Teyte was for Debussy “the only interpreter” of his 
own songs ; and for the interpretation of French songs in general 
she is unmatched in the opinion of critics and connoisseurs. 
Compton Mackenzie called the complete set of records a “ string 
of pearls”: and so indeed they are, equally in respect of the 
songs and the singing—singing which is perfectly at one with the 
spirit and the music, the chiaroscuro and the colouring, of each 
individual composition and composer. 


The records are “ His Master’s Voice” and are obtainable in 
this country only from Rimingtons, price 29/4, postage and 
packing 2/-. Single records cannot be supplied. FRED SMITH. 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD., 
42-43, CRANBOURN STREET. LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 1171. 
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ROYAL OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
COVENT GARDEN 


Conducted by Constant Lambert 


The Rake's Progress—Ballet Music. \ y 1949.50 
ss 


Gavin Gordon - - - 


ALBERT SANDLER 


and his Palm Court Orchestra 


Sing Gipsy - - - - - - © = = 
Aniantino (Moonlight and Roses) t Us aie 


NELSON EDDY 


Without a Song; Great Day - - - DB2218 
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VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Tomorrow is Forever - - - re 
if | had a wishing Ring - - - } FB 3218 


The memory of a Waltz; Into each FB 3219 
life some rain must Fail - - - - 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S JIVE BAND 


For Jive Dancing: 
Straighten up and fly Right - - 
Ac-cent-tchu-ate the Positive - -} 


FB 3217 
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THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Walter Siisskind 


Der Freischutz— Overture. Weber Dx 1244 
JAMES JOHNSTON 
with The Sadler's Wells Orchestra 
Conducted by Vilem Tausky 
‘Rigoletto '’— Woman is Fickle. ‘‘Bartered 


Bride '’ — Recit. and Aria: Why should he 
Think - - - - - = = = += D32217 


FRANK SINATRA 


Homesick —that’s All - - - - 


Oh! what it seemed toBe - - t DB 2216 


CARROLL GIBBONS — 
and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


Mary Lou - - - - - = - 
If | had a wishing Ring - - 


t FB 3220 
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Stardust; Mood Indigo 





PETER YORKE 
and his Concert Orchestra 
Ziegfeld Follies—Film Selection: Limehouse 
Blues; This heart of Mine; Love; There's 


beauty Everywhere - - - - = DB2213 


FAIREY AVIATION WORKS BAND 
Conducted by Harry Mortimer 
} FB 3214 


Overture for an Epic Occasion. 
Denis Wright - - = = = = 


TURNER LAYTON 


The memory of a Waltz - - - - 
Paris in my Heart - - - =- - t ue 


LOU PREAGER 
and his Orchestra 
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I'd like to get you Alone - - - 
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the jostling merry-making crowds, the 
ubiquitous street musician with his barrel- 
organ and cornet and attendant dancer. 
The tune she dances to (“‘ She had a wooden 
Leg ’’) was one the composer heard daily 
beneath his windows when at work on the 
score. There is:a rival pair, musical-box 
player and dancer, who strenuously com- 
pete for the attention of the public. At 
length the Showman appears and magically 
brings each of his puppets to life with a little 
tune on his flute. There follows one of the 
best known numbers in the score, the 
puppets’ Russian Dance. 


The second scene takes us into Petrouchka’s 
Room, and almost at once we hear the 
famous “‘ Petrouchka chord,’”’ two upward 
arpeggios in two different keys, a symbol 
perhaps of the duality of his nature. After 
_an exhibition of rage with his evil genius, 
the Showman, (made clear by trumpet 
fanfares) Petrouchka dances. The Ballerina 
appears and watches him. The poor fellow, 
crazy with joy, displays all the tricks he 
knows and drives her away. Again he flies 
into a rage. We are next taken into The 
Moor’s Room. He is an empty-headed half- 
savage creature. Like Petrouchka he is over- 
joyed when the Ballerina (evidently no 
better than she ought to be) now pays him 
a visit, and dances to the fanfare of the 
cornet she carries. The Moor begs for 
_another dance and she obliges with a waltz, 
or rather two waltzes, for there is a second 
one by Lanner. Needless to say Petrouchka 
breaks up the party with an exhibition of 
jealous rage, but his fanfares are no match 
for the Moor’s scimitar and he is driven out, 
leaving the Ballerina comfortably seated on 
the Moor’s knee. 


All this time, we have to remember, the 
Fair has been going on, and the next and 
last scene is The Fair towards Evening. ‘The 
noise has grown considerably and the most 
characteristic element in it -is the sound 
of the accordion. The nursemaids dance to 
two well-known popular songs, one used by 
Tchaikovsky in the Finale of his Fourth 
Symphony, the other much played by 
balalaika orchestras ; there is a performing 
bear who highly diverts the peasants, a 
dance of gypsies, coachmen, and grooms, 
and a dance of fearfully masked revellers. 
Suddenly Petrouchka irrupts, with his fan- 
fare, into the merry-making crowd, closely 
pursued by the Moor with his scimitar. 
He is felled and sheds his vital sawdust on 
the ground—but is it sawdust ? The crowd 
feels there is something rather sinister about 
it all. They fade away leaving the Show- 
man meditating, in the falling snow, on his 
broken puppet. Over the top of the booth, 
luminously green in the twilight, appears 
Petrouchka’s ghost..'The terrified Showman, 
utterly perplexed, drops the puppet and 
rushes off. We. too-are left wondering. 


But we are not left in any doubt about 
the magic of this score, or the extraordinary 
fidelity of the recording. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying (and bearing the recording of 
“The Planets”’ in mind) that this is the 
most sensational advance in recording we 
have had yet. Monsieur Ansermet, who 
knows his Stravinsky better than any man 
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alive to-day, has secured a superlative per- 
formance from the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. The opportunities for virtuosity, 
especially in the wind, departments, are 
innumerable: and they are all taken by 
the players, who are quite evidently on their 
toes.? Stravinsky;makes greater demands on 
them than even Strauss had done: and his 
cor anglais, clarinets, and bassoons are made 
to sound as they had never sounded before. 
The whole array of percussion is brought 
into action, from the triangle to the bass 
drum, and the horns, cornets, trumpets, 
trombones and tuba, have all to display 
extraordinary agility. 


Only a long essay could do justice to this 
recording and as space forbids that, I must 
confine myself to a few outstanding points 
that came out with amazing validity and 
truth. 

The most amazing sounds come in the 
music which depicts the obsessive jealousy 
and misery of Petrouchka himself, and to 
express this, the composer invents strange 
trills, arpeggios over the whole orchestra 
with clashing tonalities, glissandi, cadenzas 
for clarinet and piano of novel shape, and I 
know not what. The scene in the Moor’s 
room is also full of bizarre effects, such as 
*cellos and double basses playing very low 
down sul ponticello, the famous cornet solo 
with side-drum accompaniment, and the 
solos for flute and cornet with bassoon 
accompaniment in the Ballerina’s waltz, 
and the amazing writing depicting the 
Moor’s quarrel with Petrouchka. The scoring 
of the final scene is very full and here the 
strings have a chance to show their singing 
quality in a number of popular tunes which 
one feels Stravinsky has absorbed into his 
musical blood-stream. The clarinets can 
seldom have been asked to play so con- 
tinuously high in their compass as in the 
episode of the dancing bear (Part 2 of this 
scene) and*at this point there is some 
remarkable writing for the tuba. . Towards 
the end of the Coachmen’s Dance there is a 
crescendo, the whole orchestra brought into 
play, which is almost overwhelming, ‘and 
the excitement continues until the supremely 
dramatic moment -when the ghost -.of 
Petrouchka appears on the roof of the booth. 


I must confess that I needed the anti- 
dote of the Italian Symphony after an 
experience somehow more vivid and intense 
than one receives in the concert hall. 


The engineers have accomplished an 
outstanding feat, for every detail in this com- 
plicated score tells clearly, and. they most 
amply deserve, with everyone else concerned, 
our congratulations upon making a new and 
very exciting page of gramophone history. 


National Symphony Orchestra (Unger) 


Symphony No. 4 in A major, Op. 
go, “ Italian’? and The War March 
of the Priests (cond. _ Fistoulari) 
(Mendelssohn). Decca K1370-3 

(12 in., 19s. 6d.). Auto AK1370-3." 
A new recording of Mendelssohn’s 
beautiful symphony: was needed—the 
Koussevitsky. is not satisfactory—and this 
one is most excellent in almost every respect. 
The qualification concerns the slow move- 
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ment which is treated rather unimagina- 
tively and with not enough light and shade. 
The two outer movements, in which the 
Mendelssohn of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music so often makes an appearance, 
are delightfully and buoyantly played. This 
is music full of sunlight and gaiety. I wish, 
however, that Dr. Unger had insisted upon 
the repeat in the first movement, for by 
failing to observe it he has, as Koussevitsky 
before him, cut out twenty-two bars of 
music and when a composer prepares a 
repeat so carefully his intentio:.s should be 
respected. Unfortunately the Trio of the 
Scherzo, with its lovely horn passages, has not 
reached me, but the good quality of the play- 
ing is evidence that it issure to be welldone. 
One of the most original bits of scoring 
comes near the start of the second movement 
at the point where the flute joins the strings. 
This charming blending of colours comes 
out with perfect clarity ; in fact, so far as 
the recording goes, you can apply most of 
the superlatives I lavished on Petrouchka. 

I have been unable to hear the March of 
the Priests. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) 
Tik Tak Polka and Sans Souci 
** Polka ’’ (J. Strauss). H.M.V. Bg478 
(10 in., 3s. 114d.). 


’ 


**Sans Souci’”’ applies well to the loud 
and lively playing of these two Polkas. 
While they certainly add to the gaiety of 
nations, charitable persons, who play these 
records in these summer months when 
windows are open, will recall] that they have 
neighbours who may not be anxious to join 
in the fun, and turn down the volume 
control to a private level. 


Philharmonia Orchestra (Siisskind) Der 
Freischiitz ‘*‘ Overture” (Weber) 
Columbia DX1244 (12 in., 4s. 104d.). 


This recording of the Freischiitz Overture 
gave me a very great deal of pleasure. Here 
is playing of real quality and an interpre- 
tation by'a conductor, Walter Siisskind, who 
is an excellent musician and has a genuine 
dramatic instinct. © | 


We get at the start some lovely playing by 
the horns with a perfectly balanced string 
accompaniment: and the tremolandi that 
follow create a really eerie effect. ‘The brass 
blaze out finely and there is a real thrill in 
the swirling up of the strings near the 
close. Weber learnt this, presumably, ffom 
Beethoven’s Leonora No. 3, and Wagner, in 
his turn, copied it in The Mastersingers. The 
strings all through, the ’cellos in particular, 
are lovely in tone and the only thing that 
fails to make its due effect is the famous 
clarinet solo at the start of Part 2. It should 
be a more passionate cry than this rather 
subdued sound. One further point, that 
calls for praise. Though there is abundant 
vitality in the concluding allegro the con- 
ductor avoids the circus-like effect that lies 
in wait for the unwary ; he even makes the 
low trombone notes acceptable. This 
admirable performance is, as I must have 
made clear, supported by equally admirable 
recording. 

A.R. 














SONGS 


Joan Hammond (soprano): Philhar- 
monia Orchestra (Vilem Tausky). 
Ocean, thou mighty monster, 
“* Oberon”? (Weber). H.M.V. C3493 
(12 in., 4s. 10$d.). 

It seems to me that the microphone is less 
kind than usual to Miss Hammond’s voice 
in this recording of Weber’s greatest aria; 
although I feel, in any case, that the singer 
has not a sufficient splendour of tone or 
a sufficiently commanding style to give full 
effect to these majestic and heroic phrases. 
In these respects the recording made by 
Elizabeth Ohms for Polydor, many years 
ago, remains unchallenged. The richness of 
tone in this singer’s lowest register gave the 
proper value to the leap down at the words 
“Ocean, thou art terrible indeed,’”? and 
that richness few sopranos possess: and the 
great cry of ‘“‘ Huon,” with which Rezia 
calls to her husband when she sees a boat 
approaching to rescue them after the ship- 
wreck, needs the dramatic intensity Ohms 
brought to it. 

Miss Hammond achieves some thrilling 
sounds and is excellent in the quieter 
moments, but the best thing in the recording 
is the exceedingly well played orchestral 
accompaniment. Weber anticipates the 
Wagner of The Ring to a remarkable degree, 
especially in the middle section of the aria, 
from the point where a trumpet plays an 
arpeggio figure which makes one think of 
Siegfried’s Sword motive. The recording of 
this orchestral part is admirable. 


Lily Pons (soprano) with orchestra, Bell 
Song ‘“‘ Lakmé’”’ (Delibes). Columbia 
LX940 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

Lakmé’s account of the legend of the bells 
that gave warning of danger, has of course, 
the hidden purpose of warning the improb- 
able English officer, in the opera, who is 
her lover that he is in danger of his life. 
Lily Pons’ clear and brilliant singing, apart 
from some ugly scoops on the second side, 
puts a momentary bloom on the faded 
charms of the music and the excellent 
recording replaces the ten-inch disc she 
made long ago for H.M.V. though it 
leaves one side little more than half-full, 
and if memory serves me, she sang with 
greater finish in those days. 


Hjérdis Schymberg (soprano) with 
orchestra, Ah, come, do not delay, 
“Le Nozze di Figaro’’ Act 4: This 
' faithful fond heart “Cosi Fan 
Tutte”? Act 1 (Da _ Ponte-Mozart) 
H.M.V. DB6294 (12 in., 7s. 4d.). 

If Mozart had not had a sister-in-law 
with a very high soprano voice who 
demanded a showy aria, the part of the 
Queen of the Night in the Magi Flute 
might have been allotted to a contralto, 
certainly the more obvious voice for this 
sinister character. But the composer over- 
came the limitation so triumphantly that a 
low-voiced queen seems inconceivable to us, 
and we find magic in the famous coloratura 
phrases. In Cosi fan tutte (‘‘ Women all 
behave like that ’’) Mozart wrote specially 
for a singer called Ferrasese del Bene who 
was able to negotiate wide skips with great 
facility. 
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The aria begins with the words “‘ Come 
scoglio ’’ (‘‘ As a rock ’’) and it is to a rock 
that Fiordiligi likens her faithful fond heart. 
She is anxious, as Eric Blom has said, to 
show her sister Dorabella that she is the 
perfect lady—the sister being a bit flighty— 
and that she will remain constant in the 
absence of her fiancee, who (as she supposes) 
has just departed on overseas service. 

The lovely orchestral part contains a 
famed trumpet part and this, I am glad to 
say, tells well in the recording especially 
about the middle of the aria where the 
trumpet is very low in its register. 

I cannot help thinking that this singer was 
unwise to choose ‘‘ Deh! vieni’”’ for the 
reverse, for a voice suitable for Fiordiligi is 
almost certain to be too heavy for the 
volatile Susanna. 

Madame Schymberg’s singing of the 
exquisite air lacks charm and a certain 
unsteadiness of tone noticeable in the aria 
from Cosi fan tutte is here more pronounced 
in the sustained notes. The singer distorts 
the second vowel of ‘‘ vieni”’ inexcusably, 
in the course of the aria, to secure a mezza- 
voce tone. In fact here is, once more, a 
case of bad casting. The orchestral parts 
are well played, and the recording is good. 


Jussi Bjérling (tenor) with orchestra 
As some fair day in May, “‘ Andrea 
Chenier’”’ Act 4 (Illica-Giordano) : 
Love doth forbid, ‘‘ Fedora’’ Act 2 
(Sardon-Colautti-Giordano). H.M.V. 
DA1836 (10in., 4s. 104d.). 

I saw ‘* Fedora ’’ about ten years ago in 
Rome and found it good entertainment, if 
undistinguished musically : much the same, 
I imagine, is true of ‘‘ Andrea Chenier.” 
Giordano is no Puccini and his melodies 
rarely take the ear or stay in the mind, but 
in ‘** Siberia,’’ which from the score looks 
an effective opera, there is one charming 
little soprano aria sung mezza-voce through- 
out that has real quality. The chief aim of 
Bjérling appears to be, as recorded, to use 
his magnificent voice with the utmost 
power, an effect that soon palls. I wish 
he would give us more variety of tone. 
The aria from ‘“‘ Andrea Chenier” is 
sung by the revolutionary poet in the dark- 
ness of his prison-cell, lit only by one 
guttering candle. Sung as loudly as here 
recorded it would have aroused the entire 
prison and defeated Madeleine’s plan to 
reach her lover. And Louis would surely 
have addressed Fedora, who feels herself 
falling in love with him (the supposed 
murderer of her lover) with more tender- 
ness. 

Even those who are content with an 
unvarying loudness will find this recording 
far from satisfying. There are good moments 
but the balance is poor and the levels 
variable. A.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Benno Moiseiwitsch (piano): Toccata 
from ‘‘ Le Tombeau de Couperin ”’ 
(Ravel) : Toccata (Debussy). H.M.V. 
C3487 (12 in., 4s. 104$d.). 

The piano tone, in this recording, is less 
plummy than it sounds on the instrument 
which I have had to review records this 
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month. The bassis fine but there is a lack of 
sparkle about the higher reaches of the treble, 
which have a distant and rather flat tone. 
Percy Grainger’s playing of the Debussy 
Toccata (from the early suite ‘‘ Pour le 
Piano ’’) was one of the sensations of earlier 
days but it certainly was time that this effec- 
tive piece was re-recorded. Moiseiwitsch 
plays it brilliantly and crisply, but surely 
with too great a weight of tone: and I 
could have done with more delicacy in the 
middle section of the Ravel Toccata. It 
does not evoke the spirit of Couperin. 
However, delicacy in piano playing, the 
art of under-emphasis, appears to be a 
thing of the past and we are rarely allowed 
to forget that the piano is an instrument 
of percussion. 


Solomon (piano) : 
(Haydn). 
4s. 10$d.). 

Not one of Haydn’s keyboard sonatas 
is to be found in any of the current record 
catalogues issued in this country and they 
are very rarely heard in the concert hall. 

Many music lovers labour under the 

delusion, I think, that Haydn’s music, in 

general, is much inferior to that of Mozart, 
and that the piano sonatas do not amount 
to much. It may be granted that the 

Haydn Sonatas lack the grace of Mozart’s 

but they are, in many ways, more adven- 

turous, certainly not less _ interesting 
musically, and most delightful to play. 

This recording of the D major Sonata is 

therefore most welcome. The opening 

movement, allegro con brio, has a Scarlatti- 
like gaiety about it and it is, in fact, more 
suited to the harpsichord than the piano. 

(It has to be remembered that the piano 

was at this period a new and imperfect 

invention.) Solomon seems to regard 
con brio as equivalent to turning Allegro 
into Presto and I, personally, wish that he 
had taken the music at a much slower 
speed and allowed the mind of the listener 
a little more time to keep up! I have 
nothing but praise for his playing of the 
next two movements. In the slow move- 
ment Haydn reveals a depth of expression, 
given just the right emphasis by Solomon, 
which is a sufficient answer to those who 
insist upon thinking of him as “ Papa’”’ 
Haydn. The last movement is pervaded 
by that open-air gaiety and atmosphere 
of health and sanity to which one turns 
increasingly in these sex-ridden days. The 
recording is admirable. It would be grand 
if Solomon would now record the great 

Sonata in E flat to which Tovey has 

devoted one of the most interesting chapters 

of his analyses. A.R. 


Sonata in D major 
H.M.V. (C3494 (12 in., 





INDEX AND BINDING FOR Vol. XXIII 


The Index for Vol. 23 will be ready early in 
July. The supply will be limited, and we are 
now accepting orders. The price is 2s., post 
free, for orders received before July 1st, or after 
that date, if still available, 2s. 6d. 

Readers wishing to have their volume bound 
should send their copies to 49 Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex, early in July. The cost will 
be 11s., inclusive of Index. A few Binding 

will be available, price 2s. gd., post free. 
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a Hampton and his Orchestra (Am. 
-) 


****® Memories of You (Andy Razaf, Eubie 
Blake) (Am. Victor OA037630) 


**** The Fumtin’ Five (Fim Fam Jump) 
(Calloway, Froeba, Palmer) +-(V_ by 
Lionel Hampton) (Am. Victor 
OA037631) 


(H.M.V. Bg475—3s. 114d.) 


Hampton (vibraharp) with Harry Carney (reeds) ; 
Rex Stewart (tpt); Lawrence Brown (imb); Clyde 
Hart (/); Bill Taylor (5); Sonny Greer (ds). 
June 13, 1939. 

From time to time during the past few years 
news has reached me from America that 
Lionel Hampton has been producing, with a 
regular band of his own, some of the most virile 
and exciting swing America | as ever heard. 

But these records were made before then, 
when, having no band of his own, Hampton, 
like many others, borrowed various stars from 
other people’s bands whenever he had a 
recording date. 

On this occasion he used, as will be noted 
from the above personnel, for the most part 
stars from the Ellington firmament, and this 
opportunity of hearing them and Hampton is 
no less satisfying than one would expect. 

Hampton’s choice of Memories of You is none 
the less interesting because it was in the Louis 
Armstrong record of this same tune (Parlophone 
R54), issued over fifteen years ago, that the 
vibraphone wizard was first heard in this 
country. At the time no one knew it was 
played by Hampton, for in fact he was then 
not even a name to even the most enlightened 
jazz enthusiasts, but everyone was intrigued 
by the vibraphone introduction on the record, 
and when later it transpired that it was 
Hampton who had been responsible for it he 
was immediately hailed as one of the “ greats ”’ 
of jazz. 

Hampton’s reputation as the greatest jazz 
vibraphone—or, as his super model of the 
instrument has come to be known, vibraharp— 
player has never yet been challenged, and how 
deserved it is you will hear in this record of 
Memories of You and its coupling. 

Equally Lawrence Brown and Rex Stewart 
have for years been recognised as among the 
leading swing and jazz soloists on their respec- 
tive instruments, and they, too, live up to their 
reputations in both titles. 

though Memories of You is a slow rhapsodic 
performance and Jumpin’ Five, as might be 
expected from its title, is in a rather faster and 
more rhythmical vein, Brown and Stewart 
feature much the same style in both records. 

Possibly with the definite intention of 
offering a contrast to the vogue for seeing who 
can play highest on any instrument, Lawrence 
Brown plays only in the lowest register, and the 
appeal of his solos lies mainly in the rich, 
flow’ry tone of his trombone and the character 
of his phrasing in his unexaggeratedly rhapsodic 
playing. We are given no fireworks. Everything 





ABBREVIATIONS 

alto .. alto saxophon N Negro artiste(s 
6 6... string bass .. piano 
bar .. baritone sax ten .. tenor sax 
bjo .. banjo , tpt .. trumpet 
cl .. Clarinet tmb .. trombone 
ds .. drums v vocal refrain 
fl .. flute vib .. vibraphone 
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formance to enable readers to ascertain at a glance the 
reviewer’s opinion on the respective merits, as jazz, of 

the various recordings. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by EDGAR JACKSON 


is warmly caressive, and it makes charming 
music. 

Rex Stewart also goes in for no high note 
squeals or anything exaggerated. He gets home 
with his intriguing use of his plunger mute, 
thereby sounding almost more like ‘‘ Cootie ” 
Williams than the Stewart we have come to 
know through his more recent Ellington 
records. 

I mention Hampton, Lawrence Brown and 
Rex Stewart particularly, because these are 
soloists’ records and Lionel, Brown and Stewart 
are responsible for practically all the solos. 

But the rest of the combination help out well 
by giving them good support, and as an 
additional feature there is Hampton’s vocal 
chorus in The Fumpin’ Five. 

For those of you who may complain that 
Hampton is no more a Gigli than he is a Bing 
Crosby, I would point out that it isn’t the voice 
that counts, it’s the style, and our Mr. Hampton 
has it. 


Sidney Bechet and his New Orleans 
Feetwarmers (Am. N. 
** Texas Moaner (Fae Barnes, Clarence 
Williams) (Am. Victor 0A067794) 
*** Rip Up the Joint (Jack Palmer, Abner 
Silver) (V by Victor Dickenson and 
Chorus) (Am. Victor OA066784) 


(H.M.V. Bo474—3s. 114d.) 

067794—Bechet (sop, cl); Charlie Shavers (tpt) ; 
Willie ‘*‘ The Lion ’’ Smith (p); Everitt Barksdale 
(g); Wellman Braud (b); Manzie Johnson (ds). 
September 13, 1941. 

066784—Bechet (sop) ; with Henry Goodwin (tft) ; 
Vic Dickenson (tmb); Don Donaldson (~); Ernest 
Williamson (5); Manzie Johnson (ds). October 14, 
1941. 


In Texas Moaner—in other words the 12-bar 
blues in slow tempo—you will have to put up 
not only with Bechet’s quavery vibrato, but 
much the same sort of thing from Charlie 
Shavers, for he seerhs to have caught more than 
a touch of vibratoit’s from Bechet. 

If you are a Becket fan and like old time jazz 
the record will probably go well enough with 
you, but if you are not... well, I should 
forget it. 

Rip Up the Joint is also old-time jazz, but 
more enlivening. 

The Bechet jelly wobble is still there, but less 
prominent at this faster tempo, and there is 
much more variety in the side, including some 
good jazz trumpet playing by Charlie Shavers 
and Vic Dickenson’s vocal refrain which does 
nothing to conceal the catchiness of this naively 
cute little typical jazz song. 


PARLOPHONE 


Be~ny Goodman Quartet (Am.) 
**** The World is Waiting for the Sunrise (Lock- 
hart, Seitz) (Am. Columbia CO32594) 
Benny Goodman Sextet (Am.) 
***** Shine (Cecil Mack, Lew Brown, Ford 
Dabney) (Am. Columbia CO35144) 
(Parlophone R3002—3s. 11 $d.) 
32594—-Goodman (ci) with Mel Powell (p); Sid 
Weiss (b); Ralph Collier (ds). March 1942. 

35144—Goodman (cl) with Red Norvo (vid); 
Mel Powell (/); Mike Bryan (zg); Slam Stewart 
(6); Morey Feld (ds) ;. August 29, 1945. 

This swing business has at least one thing in 
common with all other music: the dividing 
line between the mediocre and the brilliant is 
so slight that it is often no more than a matter 
of subtleties. 


You will realise what I mean if you compare 
Benny Goodman’s first chorus in Shine with his 
first choruses in some of his other small band 
records. 

First choruses are often used for just straight- 
forward statements of later-developed themes, 
and one has only to listen to some of Goodman’s 
first choruses to realise that the task of stating 
the theme often leaves even him cold and 
uninspired. 

But listen to his first chorus in Shine, and you 
will find a very different story. 

On the face of it Benny does little more in 
this first chorus than he does in most of his 
others. He just states the theme with the 
minimum of embellishment. 

But I don’t think anyone will need to be a 
connoisseur to appreciate the artistry with 
which he does it. The outline of his phrases is 
as perfect as is the style with which he plays 
them. His embellishments are as few as they 
are economically constructed, but their placing 
and architecture make them the dewdrops 
which add beauty even to the rose petal. 

And Benny isn’t the only one who makes 
this record one of the at once most tasteful and 
intriguing I have heard for many a long day. 

_As though he hadn’t done well enough in 
giving Benny a perfect accompaniment, pianist 
Mel Powell takes a chorus which, as a gem of 
artistry in the swing idiom, has seldom been 
equalled, and Mike Bryan also does more than 
merely keep the ball rolling in his ensuing 
single-string guitar solo. 

Which brings us to “ Slam ” Stewart and what 
might be called the comic relief. By which 
remark please don’t think that I mean anything 
disparaging. Slam plays plenty of bass, and it is 
none the less entertaining because bowed 
string-bass solos are still pretty much of a 
novelty. What I mean is that even if bowed 
bass swing solos hadn’t a natural humour due 
to the low, froggy voice of the instrument, 
these by Slam would assume it, partly as the 
result of Slam’s own particular ideas about 
how the swing idiom should be adapted for 
the bass and partly because of a trick he has 
invented. 


If you listen carefully to this solo from its 
fifth bar onwards you will find that there often 
appear to be two basses playing, sometimes in 
unison and sometimes in octaves. 

On a recent broadcast relayed from America 
by the B.B.C. compére Alistair Cook tried to 
kid us that this was due to a peculiar new 
method of bowing Slam had evolved. But 
don’t you believe it. It is simply that he sings 
to himself while he is playing. Our own 
coloured swing bass wizard Coleridge Goode 
does the same thing, and incidentally, with 
equally witty results. But I digress. 

To return to Shine, if anything more is needed 
to let you know that this is a record you must 
get, it is found in the nice easy tempo at which 
the piece is played and the grand beat this 
perfectly relaxed combination develops. 

The faster World is Waiting, with more 
grand Goodman and Mel Powell, is also very 
much more than just worth hearing; but 
candidly I am getting a little tired of this tune, 
and even if I were not it is so completely out- 
shone by Shine. pe aie 

In fact about the only thing wrong with Shine 
is that, except for a few bell harmonies in 
Goodman’s chorus, all we hear from Red 
Norvo is just one short break towards the end. 
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But even that is so good that alone it would be 
worth the _ three-and-elevenpence-half-penny 
which is all you will now have to pay for this 
disc in view of the recently reduced purchase 
tax. 


Count Basie and his Orchestra (Am. N.) 
*** Basie Blues (Ebbins, Jackson, Basie) (Am. 
Columbia C4225) (Recorded April, 


1942) 
*** Ain’t It the Truth? (Basie, Harding) (Am. 
Columbia HCO8q3) 
(Parlophone R3003—3s. 114d.) 
893—Basie (~) with Earl Warren, Caughey 
Roberts, Buddy Tate, Jack Washington, Don Byas 
(reeds); Ed. Lewis, Al Killian, Buck Clayton, Harry 
Edison (tpts); Dick Wells, Robert Scott, Eli Robin- 
son (tmbs); Fred Green (zg); Walter Page (b); Joe 
Jones (ds). July 27, 1942. 


Somebody tried tricks with the recording of 
Basie Blues and it hasn’t come off. 

The trumpets which take the introduction 
and first chorus are on the quiet side and Basie’s 
piano which follows is even quieter still. 

Not that this would have mattered greatly 
because anyone wanting more volume can 
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easily turn up the volume control and the 
worst that happens is a rather high surface 
hiss to music ratio. 

But if you do turn up the volume control to 
get the first half of the record up to a reasonable 
level you will suddenly find yourself deafened 
when later the ensemble comes in, for while 
the great volume contrasts featuréd may be 
a satisfactory means of producing a desired 
effect when one hears the band in the flesh, 
they are too great for gramophone reproduction. 

But even if the recording had been more 
reasonably controlled I don’t think this would 
have been a superlative record. 

A slow blues, the piece and performance are 
musically tasteful enough even if neither has 
the true character of the blues. But nothing 
happens that is in any way inspired and the 
best that can be said of the side is that the tune 
and treatment are pleasant enough. 

Much the same may be said of Ain’t It the 
Truth ? 

This is adequate as programme filling music 
in a dance hall, but hardly outstanding enough 
for a record one would buy to enjoy over and 
over again. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Song of Norway. Gideon Fagan conducting 
the Palace Theatre Symphony Orchestra 
gives us a really outstanding orchestral work 
comprising tunes from Emile Littler’s show now 
running at the Palace Theatre, London. Lovers 
of Grieg’s music will undoubtedly be able to 
pick out the original titles despite the fact that 
the arrangers have, not unnaturally, given new 
ones to fit in with the lyrics which have been 
written around the melodies. Generally speak- 

ing this is an outstanding recording, not only 
’ from the point of view of material but also from 
the view-point of the recording itself. There 
are, however, one or two points towards the end 
of the second side where it becomes a little 
“* gritty ’’ but this is only really noticeable in the 
quieter passages (H.M.V. C3495). 

From the same show and accompanied by 
the same orchestra, comes a vocal disc by 
Janet Hamilton-Smith, soprano, and John 
Hargreaves, baritone, who sing Strange Music 
‘ and Three Loves. The former is introduced as a 
scene from the play and opens with a few words 
of dialogue. Once again the recording is 
exceptionally good, there being an almost 
stereophonic effect about the whole thing. This 
is particularly noticeable in the latter when the 
chorus takes up from the soloists (H.M.V. 
Bg479)- 

From the new film “ Ziegfeld Follies,’ Peter 
Yorke and his Concert Orchestra present a 
grand selection of tunes including that old 
favourite Limehouse Blues, and that new one, 
This Heart of Mine, the latter particularly well 
sung by Sam Browne. Other tunes in the same 
medley are Love and There’s Beauty Everywhere, 
and this last named has the advantage of being 
sung by Bette Roberts (Columbia DB2213). 

A double-sided 12 in. disc, by Andre Kos- 
telanetz and his Orchestra, will be con- 
sidered a rare treat by those who appreciate the 
grand scale on which this leader uses the string 
section of his orchestra, and the treat will be 
doubly welcome when it is realised that the 
titles aré Stardust and Mood Indigo as both are 


favourite examples of melodic jazz which have’ 


stood the test of long playing. As always with 
this orchestra, the arrangements are brilliant 
and exciting (Columbia DX12493). 





DANCE pays. 


Robin Richmond and his Organ 
Grinder’s Swing will need no introduction to 
those who have heard his programmes over the 
radio. He plays what could best be described 
as Novelty music in a particularly brilliant style. 
His titles are Pas de Quatre and Kilkenny Cats. 
In the latter, Benny Lee, with a pseudo Irish 
accent, tells what he has the good grace to 
admit as being a “ tall story ’’—altogether very 
entertaining (H.M.V. BD1132). 

I was much pleased to find a record by 
Roberto Inglez and his Orchestra in this 
month’s list ard particularly so when I found 
that this was well up to the very high standard 
of his previous recordings. The unusual com- 
bination of instruments included in this band 
and the general excellence of their arrange- 
ment produce a most interesting result, and to 
this they have now added a singer with an 
excellent tenor voice—Bobby Young. The 
two tunes chosen this month are the well tried 
Donkey Serenade, from “ Firefly.”” and Dearest 
Heart. This is a recording which I can not only 
thoroughly recommend as entertaining, but it 
is also an excellent test for the reproducing 
capabilities of any machine (Parlophone 
F2147). 

Perhaps the most note-worthy feature of this 
month’s presentation by The Organ, The 
Dance Band and Me is Billy Thorburn’s 
‘running’? piano which is heard mest 
effectively throughout Let By-gones be By-geres, 
and I consider this recording is one cf the 
best that I have heard from this combinaticn 
for some long time. Backing this up is The Bells 
of St. Mary’s, and here again it is the piano work 
which I found really impressive (Parlcphcne 
F2148). 

It may occasion a certain amount of surprise 
to find the name of Harry James in this section, 
tut I doubt if anyone will disagree with me 
when I say Eli-Eli is certainly not dance music. 
The James arrangement played practically 
throughout as a trumpet solo, is really- grand 
and I have rarely heard James play anything 
that I like better. Music Makers, on the other 
side, is strictly swing bounce type—a number 
obviously written to show off the brass 
section of the James combination which 
it does most effectively (Parlophone R3001). 
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It is rarely enough that followers of Brass 
Band music find a disc to their liking in our list 
now-a-days, and I am sure, therefore, that 
Overture for an Epic Occasion, played by the 
Fairey Aviation Works Band, conducted by 
Harry Mortimer, will be doubly welcome rot 
only because this is a first-class tune but also 
because it is played by one of the best bands of 
its type ih the country. Over and above all this, 
the recording is very good (Columbia FB3214). 

The following records did not appear in time 
for review: | 


Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye, Jin Pan Alley 


‘Medley, No. 72, including Chickery Chick, Seems 


like Old Times, Good, Good, Good, Along the 
Navajo Trail, Home-sick—that’s all, I fall in Love 
too Easily (Parlophone F2154). 

Albert Sandler and his Palm Court 
Orchestra—Sing Gipsy and Andantino (Moon- 
light and Roses) (Columbia DB2219). 


Vocal 


What a long time it is since we had a record 
from Nelson Eddy and what a joy it is to hear 
this well remembered voice again. ‘Two old 
but very popular tunes make up his present 
disc— Without a Song and Great Day; both from 
the film of this name. Both are exceptionally 
well sung to the accompaniment of the Orches- 
tra, conducted by Robert Armbruster 
(Columbia DB2218). 

Once again I must give absolutely full marks 
to Frank Sinatra and to Alex Stordahl for 
their most effective combination in both OA/ 
What it seemed to be and Homeswk—Thats All. 
In the latter, Sinatra gives a particularly moving 
description of all those things which make home 
worthwhile to everyone, and if in this case the 
home is an American one we can forgive him 
for the mouth-watering descriptions of the 
delicacies down at the corner Drug Store. 
Altogether a very effective pair on Columbia 
DB2216. 

Leslie Hutchinson, singing as well as ever, 
presents A Door Will Open coupled with Amado 
Mio. The latter, from the film “ Gilda ”’ is in 
familiar Tango rhythm and as usual Hutch 
extracts every ounce from a sentimental lyric. 
As always, his piano work is brilliant and in this 
case adds a great deal to the effectiveness of the 
presentation (H.M.V. BD1133). 

From Jean Cavall, the French singer who is 
proving so popular at the present moment, we 
have Paris in My Heart from ‘“* The- Lisbon 
Story’? and We'll Gather Lilacs from “ Per- 
chance to Dream.”’ Strangely enough he sings 
the latter in both French and English, whilst the 
former is in English only. I found the latter side 
very enjoyable and I was particularly impressed 
with the orchestral accompaniment by Peter 
Yorke which was interesting without being 
obtrusive (H.M.V. Bg477). 

The combination of Dorothy Squires, a 
Billy Reid tune and the Billy Reid Orchestra 
just naturally spells a first-class disc and this is 
exactly what I thought of Jt’s a pity to say Good- 
night, one of the brightest tunes that has yet 
come from the pen of this very versatile com- 
poser. The whole presentation is really excellent 
with plenty of lift and swing. The coupling here 
is I’d like to get You Alone which, although not 
quite so good, is still very pleasant to hear 
(Parlophone F2146). 

The Turner Layton disc was not available 
in time for review—The Memory of a Waltz and 
Paris in My Heart, featured in the film “* Lisbon 
Story ’’ (on Columbia FB3215). 

Also Perry Como and the Satisfyers 
with Russ Case and his Orchestra in /’m 
Always Chasing Rainbows and Yeu won't be 
satisfied until you Break My Heart on H.M.V. 
BD11930. 
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Decca commemorates the visit of the Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdom with these unique ffrr living music recordings 
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Orehestra of Amsterdam 


conducted by Eduard’ van Beinum 








recorded in London K143]-1432 


The stimulating performance of this magnificent orchestra _ of every instrument — every note, every overtone, startling 
during their recent visit is happily no longer merely a in its reality. Only Decca ffrr recording, exclusive to 


memory. Decca full frequency range recording captured Decca, can bring this living music to your own home. 
the sublime grandeur of the Concertgebouw, the subtleties 
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The Decca Record Company, Limited, t-+-3 Brixton Road, London, S.W.9 
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BUYING RECORDS 
AT GRAPE STREET 


It has always been our business to Increase for 
others the enjoyment of good music reproduced 
in their homes. The large stock of classical records 
which we have always held is now being swelled 
by many most interesting titles of excellent post- 
war recording, and is backed as ever by the wide 
knowledge and unbiased advice of our staff. 


BUYING RECORDS 
BY POST 


Those who are unable to visit our showrooms 
are reminded that impartia! advice on the choice of 
records is always available. They will also find our 
reviews Of the latest recordings, published in *‘ The 
Monthly Letter’’ (annual subscription 4s. 6d.), 
to be a very real help and an insurance against 
disappointing purchases. 


DAVEY ACCESSORIES 
DAVEY THORNS 2/5 for 12 (inc. tax) 
THREE-STAR FIBRES 2/5 for 30 ( , ) 
ROUNDSHANKS 1/7for15 ( ,, ) 


DAVEY WAX DRESSING 2/6 ( » ) 
(Postage 3d. extra) 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Lt. 


11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 
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SUMEC 


“Me RFC COO KR UD COU 


GERALDO 
and his Orchestra 


Coax me alittle Bit - - 
Amado Mio - - - - } —_ 
I'd like to get you Alone } E2152 
Don’t be a baby, Baby - 


DOROTHY SQUIRES 


I'd like to get you Alone \ _— 
It’s a pity to say Goodnight 


HARRY ROY 
and his New 1946 Orchestra 


Knees up Mother Brown |\ . 414, 
The Lambeth Walk - - 
“ F 2150 


Make mine Music - 

Well, of all People - 
ROBERTO INGLEZ 

and hig Orchestra 


The Donkey Serenade - 
Dearest = a beaver 


HARRY JAMES 


and his Orchestra 
Music Makers; Eli-Eli - R 300) 








BILLY THORBURN’S 
The Organ, The Dance Band & Me 


Let by-gones be By-gones | - 4.4, 
The bells of St. Mary’s - 


JACK SIMPSON SEXTET 


I'll dance at your Wedding 
Kay-Ud Meelah Falta - - 


F 2153 
MORETON & KAYE 


Tin Pan Alley Medley, No. 72: 
Chickery Chick; Seems like old Times; 
Good, good, Good; Along the Navajo 
Trail; Homesick, that’s All; | fall in love 
too Easily - - - - F254 


Super Rhythm-Style Series 
BENNY GOODMAN SEXTET 
Shine 
BENNY GOODMAN QUARTET 
The world is waiting for the 

Sunrise - - - = = R3002 


COUNT BASIE 


and his Orchestra 


Basie Blues - - - - - 
Ain’t it the Truth- - } R 3003 
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SOLBREN PYRAMIB 
NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


But scarce! Reason: acute shortage 
of labour, and, also, a Government 
‘Direction’ which insists that 80% of 
our output must be exported. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., REDDITCH 
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Dance ; 


Jack Wallace and his Orchestra present 
their second recording, the first of which was 
reviewed in our April issue, and I think I may 
fairly say that they justify the comment made 
then that this is a good dance combination and 
an acceptable addition to the all too small 
number of bands which we have recording 
now-a-days. This month’s tunes are Temptation 
and I cover the Waterfront, Julie Dawn taking the 
vocal in the former (Regal MR3775). From the 
film ‘“ High Time’ come two really fine 
numbers played by Paul Fenoulhet with the 
Skyrockets Dance Orchestra. Mary Lou, 
which is taken in slow tempo and sung almost 
throughout by Cyril Shane is, in my opinion, 
the better of the two and reminds me very much 
of the sort of thing that was sung by the better 
of the old Nigger-Minstrel teams. The coupling, 
Money is the Root of All Evil, is now quite popular 
as the result of having been broadcast on a good 
many occasions. Sung by Doreen Lundy this 
makes a most effective number, and this is a 


first-class pair (H.M.V. BD5933). 


I am sure Ha Roy will not be offended 
when I say that I looked twice at his disc after 
playing it to make sure that it was not recorded 

y Glen Miller’s Orchestra, so excellent is this 
band’s rendering of Well, of all People, the whole 
arrangement having a precision and punch that 
is the hall-mark of a first-class American dance 
band. I only hope that this good work will be 
kept up and that there will be many more 
arrangements of such note played by this 
orchestra. The coupling, Make Mine Music from 
the new Walt Disney film “‘ Make Mine Music ”’ 
although not quite so good is still very acceptable 
and certainly here is a disc which can be 
recommended to all who appreciate well played 
dance numbers (Parlophone F2r150). The 
second pair from this Band are in quite different 
style, but this does not mean that they should 
be overlooked—far from it in fact as they are 
really entertaining from quite a different view- 
point. Knees Up Mother Brown is the signal for a 
first-class party led by Harry himself, whilst 
The Lambeth Walk is, of course, much too famous 
to need any comment from me (Parlophone 
F2149). 

Even poor recording cannot quite blunt the 
thrill of hearing Artie Shaw’s clarinet once 
again, particularly when it is backed up by the 
rest of his orchestra. Unfortunately the better 
side from the musical view-point, Dancing in the 
Dark, is the worse from the point of view of 
recording and one might guess that this was 
probably made some time ago, because the 
coupling, Yolanda, featured in the film “‘ Yolanda 
and the Thief,’’ is distinctly better in this 
respect although not so brilliant as a tune and 
does not include so much of the famous clarinet 
(Columbia Bg476). 

Jack Simpscn and his Sextet have recorded 
Pll Dance at Your Wedding, with a vocal by 
Maureen Morton, and a waltz of strong Irish 
flavour, Kay-Ud-Meelah Falta, with a vocal 
chorus by Peter Morton (Parlophone F2153). 
Quietly melodic are the two old favourites 
chosen by Maurice Winnick and his Orches- 
tra this month. Home, Sweet, Home and Silver 
Threads among the Gold are both played in a 
fans restful manner with pleasant choruses 

rom Sam Browne (H.M.V. BD1131). 


It is the brass section who take the honours 
and do most of the work in Joe Loss’ version of 
Seems Like Old Times, a particularly well-played 
and well-arranged foxtrot with chorus 
by Howard Jones. Backing this up is Into 
-each Life some Rain Must Fall, and here again the 
brass section gets more than its share of prom- 
inence although this side is also noteworthy for 
some exceptionally good work from the saxo- 
phones (H.M.V. BD5931). A pleasant version 
of Sweet Dreams to You is presented by Lou 
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Preager and his Orchestra with vocal chorus 
from Rita Williams. On the other side we find 
I'd like to Get You Alone in which the lead during 
the first chorus swings effectively from saxo- 
phone to piano. As is usual with this band, the 
rhythm is well marked and eminently suitable 
for dancing (Columbia FB3216). 
rather more straightforward version of 
Mary Lou comes from Carroll Gibbons with 
‘the Savoy Orpheans. This is noteworthy for 
the fact that nearly half of the record is occupied 
by a brilliant piano solo with rhythm accom- 
paniment and a few interludes from the trumpet 
section to liven things up. The singing here is 
by Denny Vaughan. Backing this up is Jf J 
had a Wishing Ring, by Louis Alter, from the 
film “‘ The Mad Hatter,” and I was not par- 
ticularly impressed with either the tune or the 
arrangement (Columbia FB3220). 
For jive enthusiasts, Victor Silvester’s 
Jive Band present Ac-Cent-Tchu-Ate the Positive 
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and Straighten Up and Fly Right—two lively 
tunes played in that rather characteristic “ cat- 
on-hot-bricks’’ tempo which seems to be 
necessary for dancing in this style (Columbia 
FB3217). 
The following records under this heading 
were not available at time of going to press : 
Joe Loss and his Orchestra— Washington 
Whirligig and Opus No. 1 on H.M.V. BD5932. 
Geraldo and his Orchestra—Coax me a 
little bit, ramba foxtrot, and Amado Mio, slow 
foxtrot from the film “ Gilda’’ on Parlophone 
Fa151. I'd like to get You Alone and Don’t be a 
Baby, Baby on Parlophone F2152. Victor 
Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra— 7To- 
morrow is forever quickstep, and If Ihad a Wishing 
Ring, slow foxtrot, Columbia FB3218 ; Memory 
of a Waltz, waltz, and Into each Life some Rain 
Must Fall, quickstep, on Columbia FB3219. 
The Decca and Brunswick records for May 
have not arrived for review. 


TECHNICAL REPORT 


By G. HOWARD-SORRELL 


The Coil Pick-Up Type N 


a Response .. 30-9,000 cps. within 3 dbs. 

Output Voltage .. —35 dbs. on 10 R.MS. 
0.03 volts. 

Coil impedence 5 ohms. 

Output Impedence 100,000 ohms. 

(of equaliser) 

Needle pressure }-0z., adjustable by spring 
tension. 

Needle type Miniature, “‘ Silent Stylus ”’ 

Price plus Purchase 


£5_158-, 
Ti 


ax. 
Wilkins & Wright, Lid., Holyhead Road, 
Hanworth, Birmingham 21. 


The above technical data are as supplied by the 
manufacturers and are given here because this is 
in the nature of an interim report, our own test 
data being as yet incomplete. Generally speak- 
ing, however, our tests confirm the makers’ data 
in all respects other than output voltage which 
we find to be lower than the figures shown above. 

This pick-up was originally produced by 
Mr. H. Jones who is now with Wilkins & 
Wright’s technical department, and a review of 
the original model appeared in the September, 
1940 issue of THe GRAMOPHONE. The new 
Type N model now being tested is very similar 
in construction and comprises a small coil 
suspended by a flat torsion element to which is 
attached the needle collet or chuck, the whole 
assembly being positioned between the poles of 
a small but extremely powerful magnet. 

This construction results in a moving 
system which has very low inertia and a low 
frequency resonance well below normal audible 
limits. is is important in that no excessive 
wear will occur at resonance for the good and 
simple reason that no resonance of any mag- 
nitude occurs within the range of recorded 
frequencies. 

The pick-up head is carried by a straight 
girder construction arm which has double ball 
races at the support pillar end. A spring tension 
device allows a wide range of adjustment of 
needle pressure, and it is noteworthy that our 
tests show that even with the minimum pressure 


_no trouble occurs with tracking. 


The one major snag with this instrument is 
the very small output, which needs a consider- 
able amount of amplification to give a reasonable 
signal level. The makers claim an average 
output level of 0.03v. R.M.S. which is only 
about 1/30 of the output from an average 
armature type pick-up, but in our tests we find 
the output to be even lower, somewhere around 


0.01v. This pick-up is therefore quite unsuitable for 
use with the normal gramophone amplifier, unless an 
additional amplifier unit is employed to raise 
the level. 

The design and construction of such an. 
amplifier is not too easy if one is to achieve a 
reasonably low hum level and microphonic feed- 
back is to be avoided and should not be under- 
taken too lightly. 

Apart from this, however, this pick-up used 
correctly is capable of giving excellent repro- 
duction, as good as any we have heard so far, 
and this is especially noticeable in the top 
register, the reproduction of transients being 
really brilliant and free from “‘ fuzziness.’” The 
coupling transformer which serves also as an 
equaliser has built-in bass compensation and 
gives a nice rounded lower register. 

We are, at the moment, designing a suitable 
“* head ”’ amplifier for use with this pick-up and 
hope to publish details at a later date. Mean- 
while we can say that this is an excellent instru- 
ment in the hands of those capable of making 
the necessary amplifier or who already possess 
equipment suitable for working from such low 
input levels. 





Considered by most people the Best 
Non-Metallic Needle on the market 


B.C.N. | 


Awarded Silver Medal Paris 
Exhibition 1937 


ACOUSTIC 
Medium o 12 for 2/53 
RADIO PICK-UP 
Red ... . ‘ 10 for 2/54 
EMERALD 
Full Tone Needles ; 10 for 2/5 
B.C.N. Needle Sharpener 7/4 eac 


Prices shown include Tax. 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music 
Stores 


THE B.C.N. COMPANY 


24 STATION RD., CARGREEN RD., 
SOUTH NORWOOD, S.E.25 


Tel.: LiVingstone 2047 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz Gramo- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


With B.A.O.R. 


As soon as my unit moved to its final resting- 
place in the Hanover region, I felt vaguely 
excited, but could not for some time think why. 
It couldn’t be anything to do with “the 
illustrious House of Hanover” or even the 
Pied Piper of Hamelin (near the famous 
Hanover city!). And then I remembered my 
record treasures, the old red and black labelled 
‘Gramophone and Typewriter’’ issues, with 
their embossed inscription “‘ Reproduced in 
Hanover.’ And weren’t Polydor records made 
in Hanover ? 

So I began to make inquiries; and sure 
enough, there the huge Polydor factory was, 
on the outskirts of shattered Hanover, com- 
pletely undamaged. It was still in production 
and plenty of titles were available, although 
supplies were rationed to some extent. And 
the prices ? They had been standardised for 
all types of music, at 6 marks (3s.) for 12-in. 
discs and 3 marks (1s. 6d.) for the 10-in. ! 

“ Polydor ”’ is really, of course, ‘‘ Deutsche 
Grammophon G.m.b.H.,” originally, till 1914, 
the German sister-company of our H.M.V. 
With the split caused by the war, Polydor 
retained the “ Dog” trademark, and when 
H.M.V. resumed after 1918, they found them- 
selves deprived of their distinctive device, and 
marketed their product under the name 
“ Electrola.”’ 

Actually, Polydor did not utilise the trade- 
mark for their better-class recordings, to prevent 
export difficulties ; but during the just-ended 
war period that consideration did not apply, 
and a remarkable variety of designs of label 
are in evidence: the old “ Polydor” type, 
familiar before Decca took over the British 
agency ; a “ Meisterklasse ’’ label (very elabo- 
rate, with portraits of the artists) ; and various 
types embodying the “ Dog.” All seem to 
have been used pretty indiscriminately, and 
one commonly buys a symphony, the individual 
records of which have different labels. 

The standard of recording is high. A further 
label covers “ Siemens Experimental ”’ discs, 
the technical details of which I have been 
unable to discover; but they are superb, 
particularly in piano recordings. 

Wilhelm Kempff has recorded most of the 
Beethoven pianoforte sonatas, and two pianists 
new to me who have made fine recordings are 
Géza Anda and Adrian Aeschbacher. I have 
also secured recordings with Kempff of the 
“grd and 4th Piano ConcertosofBeethoven. An 
,outstanding conductor is Paul van Kempen, 
who directs the Berlin Philharmonic and the 
Dresden Philharmonic. 

Heinrich Schlusnus has recorded many 
Lieder titles and made many new ones, includ- 
ing Beethoven’s An die ferne Geliebte. 

The Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra under 
Paul Schmitz recorded the 1st, 5th and 6th 
Bach Brandenburg Concertos, and possibly 
others—all fine versions. 

The Bach St. Matthew Passion was recorded 
complete with the Berlin Phil. Orchestra, 
Bruno Kittel Choir and soloists, outstanding 
among whom is Walter Ludwig, tenor. Mozart 
lovers’ mouths will water at the mention of a 
complete Seraglio. I cannot give details of the 
participants, as these are given only on the 
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accompanying booklet, which I have not yet 
seen. However, it is a fine set. 

Kempff is again soloist in Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in D minor (K466), while Aeschbacher 
plays all the Schubert Jmpromptus, Op. go and 
Op. 142. A charming set is Schumann’s 
Marchenbilder, Op. 113, with Wilke (viola). 

Among operatic recordings may be mentioned 
Philip’s aria, Ella gaimmai mama from Verdi’s 
Don Carlos by Josef Greind] (bass) ; a fine Wach 
Auf Chorus from Wagner’s Meistersinger by the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra and Chorus 
under Robert Heger ; and a (not so) “ short- 
opera’’ (8 12-in. discs), Weber’s Freischiitz, 
with Maria Miiller as Agathe. This set, a 
glorious recording, is described as “‘ produced 


for the German National Gramophonic 
Archives.”’ 
B.A.O.R. Eric EpNey. 


I recall some correspondence in THE GRAMo- 
PHONE, a few months ago, on the discovery of 
a record in Germany of The Red Flag, an 
incident which quite naturally caused some 
surprise to the writer. At a children’s party 
recently, some small five-inch records were 
played on a toy gramophone. The first side 
was of Still night, holy night, which is a great 
favourite over here. Reversing the record, the 
mother of the house announced an ancient folk 
tune called The hemlock tree. This proved to be 
none other than the present theme of the 
communist party. They were as surprised 
(and I think a little shocked) to hear of its 
modern use, as I was to learn its true origin. 

Having been out of touch with THE Gramo- 
PHONE for the last five months, I am not certain 
if the state of recording in Germany has been 
raised in the correspondence column. Since 
VE Day I have managed to gather a fair 
selection of useful material, beginning with the 
private purchase of a Bruckner ot a 
the fourth. This was on Electrola, and in new 
condition. From the catalogues, I discover 
that this corresponds to the H.M.V. set, by 
the Dresden State Orchestra, conducted by 
Carl Bohm now unhappily deleted. I found 
the quality of tone too much akin to recent 
American efforts to be completely satisfying, 
but its seventeen sides gave me plenty of 
musical material to get my teeth into. Later 
I visited the Gramophon factory at Hanover, 
which until recently was open to servicemen 
for retail sales. I have yet to discover just 
when these discs were manufactured, but. I 
suspect it was since the end of the war. The 
selection was limited, but at the price of six 
marks (three shillings), one was prepared to 
make lavish purchases after the fantastic outlay 
in England. Three makes were on sale; 
Gramophon, Polydor, and Siemens Spezial, 
the last being experimental discs made by the 
“Silver Process,’’ whatever that may be. I 
now have competent performances of Brahms’ 
end, Sibelius’ 5th, Mozart Haffner, Emperor, 
Kreutzer, César Franck Violin Sonata, Brand- 
enburg No. 3, and a great quantity of Wagner 
by the Berlin State Opera. Later, when the 
factory came under the control of the Military 
Government for all private purchases, I found 
a shop in Oldenburg with a good stock which 
is apparently being replenished at intervals on 
an allocation basis. This source yielded 
Leonore No. 3, Bach St. Matthew Passion, Liszt’s 
Les Preludes and. Mazeppa, more Wagner, a ) . 
C. Bach Symphony and Freischiitz Overture. In 
addition to all this, I had acquired at Hanover 
some good lieder, mainly by Heinrich Schlusnus, 
who has a great reputation over here. The 
outstanding purchase, however, was. a truly 
beautiful performance by. Heinrich Rehkemper 
of Schubert’s Der Neugierige and Gute Nacht, 
which I cannot praise too highly. In all I 
have about twenty-five songs representing 
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Wolf, Schumann, Schubert, Brahms and 
Strauss. Among the orchestral acquisitions, 
the technical recording presents a mixed bag, 
and inconsistency is the only general char- 
acteristic. There can be no doubt that the 
standard is far inferior to that in England. 
This was especially noticeable in the Matthew 
Passion, recorded under the auspices of an 
organisation similar to the British Council, and 
performed by the Bruno Kittel Choir, which 
again emphasises the excellence of The Dream, 
Hymn of Jesus, and The Planets, if this was at all 
necessary. I can only refer briefly to the 
performers in the other works. The Berlin 
Philharmonic, Berlin State Opera, Dresden 
State, Eiar (Turin),- Hanover Miunicipal, 
Amsterdam Gebouw among the orchestras and 
Furtwangler, Karajan, Carl Bohm, van Kempen 
and Max Fiedler among the conductors, with 
Wilhelm Kempff (piano) and Georg Kulen- 
kampff (violin) as soloists. The best perform- 
ance is by the Hanover Orchestra under 
Helmuth Thierfelder playing Pohjola’s Daughter ; 
the most live recording is Mazeppa. This work 
was new to me; imagine the ignorant and 
unprepared listener putting on a faultlessly 
prepared disc, and sitting blissfully back in his 
chair as the needle negotiates the. first blank 
groove ; then whack! I did quite literally leap 
from the chair. The rest of the disc lives up 
to the brilliant opening. 

These are legitimate sources of obtaining 
recordings, and I have yet to discover a black 
market, though I have only experience of my 
own area, which lies in the north-west in the 
Canadian zone. It is no secret that for all 
practical purposes, the currency for cameras, 
watches, optical instruments and other delights 
is the cigarette. No one, however, will part 
with their music, which I find a satisfying omen. 

As to the state of music in general, much has 
already been written in other journals. For 
servicemen, the centre of activity is Broad- 
casting House, the headquarters of the British 
Network in Hamburg. They provide us with 
first-rate pr es, which are printed and 
published in advance. One would hardly 
expect as ample or varied a fare as the Home 
Service, but the regular features deserve great 
praise. On Saturday afternoons the Hamburg 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Chorus have 
given us Brahms’s Requiem, Verdi’s Requiem, 
Messiah, and concerts with such soloists as 
Melchior, Elizabeth Schumann, Wilhelm 
Kempff. Sunday is given over to American 
Concert Hall, a recording “hot” from the 
States, often from the Carnegie Hall. During 
the week B.F.N. Music Club, B.F.N. Opera 
House, Symphony Concert by the Orchestra 
of the North-West German Network are the 
main items supplemented by numerous small 
record programmes, and the excellent Educa- 
tional Talks from the General Forces Network. 
The standard of performance by German 
artists is of the highest, as Trevor Harvey will 
readily tell you. In the small towns there are 
always musical events to be heard, and it is 
interesting to see their counterpart of our 
Messiah. It is none other than Brahms’ 
Requiem ; every little town, at least in this area 
has it — by the local choral society. 
One of the most popular inclusions in any 
programme is an aria from Der Freischiitz, 
which is as well known by the average concert 
goer as La Bohéme in England. On the other 
hand, some of the other generally held tastes 
are a little curious. Bruckner is spoken of in 
the same breath as Brahms ; people who have 
taken Bayreuth easily in their stride cannot 
name one English composer, and indeed most 
of the moderns of any country are completely 

own. I suppose that with the enormous 
legacy of the very best music of all time there 
is little need for them to explore Elgar or Ravel. 


B.A.O.R. Jj. G. Wruicurt. 
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EXCHANGE, LTD. 


Have you already heard our 


Post-War Electrie 
Reproducer ? 


If you have not yet had the 
chance, we invite you to call 
at Astra House for a demon- 
stration of this instrument, 
which has been acclaimed by 
all who have heard it. 





The Infinite Baffle 
Corner Defleetor. 


which houses the 12 in. loud- 
speaker marks a tremendous 
step forward, siving a far 
more stereoscopic effect than 
the ordinary baffle. 





Please note that this business will be CLOSED 
entirely from the evening of Saturday, June rst, 
until the morning of Monday, June 17th, ‘1946, 
and no orders can be executed, or correspon- 
dence dealt with, during that period. 

















ASTRA HOUSE, 
121. & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Temple Bar 3007. 
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Recordings Wanted 


May I be permitted to take the hint in John 
Gray’s letter (March) to start asking for the 
issue over here of *‘ Ballo in Maschera,’’ also to 
suggest the repressing of the other complete Gigli 
recordings of ‘‘ Andrea Chenier ’’ and “‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’’—both of the latter I have 
heard and can vouch for as first rate per- 
formances and excellent recordings. 

With regard to R. L. Edwards’ letter, I also 
possess the “ Cetra”’ recordings of Vivaldi’s 
‘Le Quattro Stagioni’’ and can state that 
though the ‘‘ Cetra”’ pressings are bad, and 
apparently impossible to play with either thorn 
or fibre needles, there is nothing wrong with the 
actual recording which is very good, and if 
Parlophone could perhaps repress them here, as 
they did for other “‘ Cetra’”’ recordings before 


. the war, the set should be found to be perfectly 


satisfactory and an extremely interesting issue. 
Cetra also have the following which might 

be worth issuing over here (once again I can 

vouch for the recordings, though the Italian 

pressings are bad) : 

Mascagni: L’ Amico Fritz with Tagliavini and 
Tassinari, Cond. : Mascagni. 

Vivaldi: Concerto Grosso Echo in Lontano, 
scored for two violins, strings and continuo. 

Bach: St. Matthew Passion (original Polydor 
recording with Walter Ludwig and Hans 
Hermann Nissen, Bruno Kittel Choir and 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra). 

London, S.W.2. T. N. H. Goprrey. 


The following list has been extracted from 

readers’ letters : 

Adam: Giselle Ballet Music. 

Berlioz: Queen Mab Scherzo and Requiem. 

Bliss: Ze Deum and Phoenix March. 

Borodin: Symphony No. 2. 

Bruckner: Overture in G ; Symphony No. 4. 

Chopin: La ci darem, variations, Op. 2. 

Delibes: La Source Ballet Music. 

Dvorak: Violin Concerto. 

Elgar: Violoncello Concerto; Violin Concerto ; 
Falstaff. 

Fauré: Fantasie in G major, Op. 111; Piano 
Quintet ; Piano, solo works. 

Franck: Le Chasseur Maudit. 

Glazounov: Raymonda and Ruses d’ Amour. 

Grieg : Piano Concerto in A major, by Eileen Joyce. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 85. 

Holst: Egdon Heath. 

Ireland: These Things shall Be. 

Mahler: Symphony No. 4. 

MacDowell: Concerto No. 2 in D minor. 

Méhul: Overture: Two Blind Men of Toledo. 

Moeran: Violin Concerto. 

Moszkowski: Piano Concerto in E. 

Mozart, Leopold: Concerto for Trumpet. 

Puccini: Turandot, with Eva Turner. 

Rimsky-Korsakov : Snowmaiden. 

Rubinstein: Feramors and Masked Ball. 

Scriabin: Le Poéme de l’Extase ; Le divin Poéme. 

Smetana: Sdrka. 

Stravinsky: Symphony in C ; Fireworks. 

Vaughan-Williams: Mass in G minor. 

Wagner: Fliegende Holldnder with Kirsten 
Flagstad. 


Coilector’s Corner “ 

There may be among your readers a few who, 
though unable to aspire to the higher altitudes 
of music, have yet acquired a modest collection 
of records of which they are very fond, and which 
have ina way, become part of their lives. In 
this small minority I am one. It takes me about 
six months to run through my collection, in the 
course of which I enjoy many hours of intense 
pleasure, and, at the end am quite ready to go 
back to No. 1. This number one is over thirty 
years old, and is entitled, Laura-Hymn d’amour, 
by Chas. Pons, accompanied by Hamilton 
Harty with the composer at the organ. It is 
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sung by Alice Verlet. I know nothing of the 
singer or of the song, except that it is pre- 
sumably French, and is a song of love, love, if 
the music is anything to judge by, true, con- 
stant and devoted. The harp-like piano 
accompaniment is very pleasing and the organ 
provides an agreeable background. The 
singing is exquisite. Among all your readers, is 
there one other, I wonder, who possesses this 
record? 

In going through my collection, from time to 
time certain violin records crop up. I would 
like to mention a few which for purity and 
beauty of tone and execution would, I think, 
be hard to surpass. The records, all single- 
sided acoustics, are: 07951, Pierrot Serenade 
(Randegger, Junr.), played by Kubelik ; 07939, 
Humoreske (Dvorak), played by Kreisler; 3-7924, 
Faust-fantasia (Gounod) played by Elman ; 
4-7940, Meditation (Glazounov), played by 
Heifetz ; and 2-07920-1-2, Concertato in D min. for 
two violins (Bach), played by Kreisler and Zim- 
balist. The first four of these are, no doubt, just 
pleasing bagatelles, but the tone and execution 
are superb. The last work, which is still in the 
catalogue (now called Concerto), is_ really 
magnificent, and should, if I may coin a phrase, 
be in every collection. By the way, the Editor, 
in 1942, said, “I do not think any of his 
(Kubelik’s) records were good.”’ I hardly think 
he can have heard the one mentioned above. 

I have tried to compare the above records 
with the few electrics I possess, viz. : DB3373-4, 
Violin Sonata K377, played by Busch ; DB1846, 
Romance in G (Beethoven), played by Elman ; 
DA1026, Prelude No. 8 and En bateau (Debussy) 
played by Kreisler ; and for purity of tone I am 
inclined to give the palm to the acoustics, but, 
as the grave-digger says in Hamlet, ‘‘ Man, I 
cannot tell,’’ so will cudgel my brains no more 
about it, but thank God for the privilege of 
hearing such beautiful music so well and 
excellently played. 
Nottingham. W. H. Harpy. 
Competition 

I entirely agree with the comments contained 
in your recent editorial about the “ Gramo- 
phone ’’ competition. I was unable to submit 
an entry myself, through being in the process of 
returning from overseas, but if it had been poss- 
ible, I would most certainly have placed the 
recording of the Fauré Requiem as one of the 
finest yet made with the Philharmonic record- 
ing of the Death of the Maiden Quartet as a close 
second. 

For a period I was associated with ‘‘ Music 
Calling,”’ a centre in Jerusalem which provides 
music for Forces and civilians every night of the 
week. I particularly remember how it was 
possible to amplify the records of the Requiem to 
fill the Main Hall (seating capacity over 600) 
with absolutely undistorted reproduction. 

If only the Dream of Gerontius had been 
recorded in Lyons Cathedral ! 
Cheltenham. . Barry J. Lioyp. 


Frida Leider 


Mr. Harold Burros (February Issue) may be 
interested to know that Frida Leider is living 
in Berlin, and has given very occasional recitals 
since the occupation of the city. 

Her chief activity, however, is as co-producer 
at the State Opera, and her presentation of 
Hansel and Gretel is considered a masterpiece. 

Leider’s operatic réles are being assumed by 
Anneliese Miiller, a promising young mezzo- 
soprano of great range. Also singing regularly 
at the State Opera are Erich Witte, whose 
glorious upper register places him as one of 
Germany’s greatest tenors, and, as Mr. Leo 
Riemens noted (February issue), such famous 
artists as Berger and Domgraf-Fassbaender. 

Many readers will have read of the recent 
refusal to allow Furtwangler to return to his 


I! 


post as conductor of the Berlin Philharmonic. 
This decision is applauded heartily by Allied 
troops here, who feel that his return would have 
interfered seriously with the career of the pre- 
sent conductor, Sergiu Celibidache, a young 
Roumanian, whose dynamic readings have 
earned him great local popularity. He conducts 
without a score and his movements convey the 
whole essence of the music. 

Celibidache was formerly at Diisseldorf, and 
took over the Berlin Philharmonic at very short 
notice, after its previous conductor had been 
shot. He has a great future. 

British Troops, Davip M. RupDiLanp. 

Berlin. 


I hope that Mr. Harold Burros, whose letter 
on Frida Leider appeared in the February issue 
of THE GRAMOPHONE, will allow me to correct 
an important mis-statement of fact that he 
makes: Lauritz Melchior’s début at Covent 
Garden was not made in 1927, but in 1924, in 
Die Walkiire ; he did not appear there in 1925, 
but was heard again in 1926 as Siegmund and 
also as Siegfried, from which year he appeared 
annually until 1939. It might interest readers, 
that Melchior was due to celebrate his ‘‘ 20th 
anniversary ”’ at the Metropolitan, New York, 
on February 17th (his début was as Tannhauser 
February 17th, 1926), when he was to sing in a 
gala programme conducted by Fritz Busch, 
and his colleagues were to be Lotte Lehmann, 
Kerstin Thorborg, Irene Jessner, Astrid Varney 
and Nicola Moscona. 

Might I make an earnest appeal to all 
prospective contributors to any musical journal, 
to please verify dates and statements before com- 
mitting themselves to print: there have been 
several flagrant errors recently of this kind—the 
most amazing of which was the statement cur- 
rent everywhere before Christmas, that Mar- 
jorie Lawrence’s recent appearancees with the 
B.B.C. and L.S.O. were her first in England: 
this was not so—her English début took place at 
Grotrian Hall on June 15th, 1937 ! 

Similarly some time ago, the Columbia 
record pamphlet stated that Gwen Catley’s 
Gilda with the Carl Rosa Company constituted 
her first operatic appearance—while in actual 
fact, she had sung Queen of the Night and 
Naretha (Falstaff) at Sadlers Wells during the 
1937-38 season. 
Hampstead, 

N.W.3. 


HAarRo.p D. RoseEnTHAL. 


Emilio de Gogorza 


Further to Mr. Riemens’ interesting article 
entitled “‘ Pseudonyms and Anonyms” in the 
March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, the following 
might be of interest in regard to the recording 
activities in the United States of the eminent 
baritone, Emilio de Gogorza. 

Probably the earliest records by this singer 
were made about 1898 for Emile Berliner. 
These were 7 inch acid-etched discs, and were 
labelled as sung by “ E. Francisco.”” Probably 
about 1900, De Gogorza made a series of records 
for the National Gramophone Company of 
New York City (upon which the word Zon-o- 
phone appeared) under the name of “ Ed. 
Franklin ”’ in the more popular songs and as 
** Mr. Edward Franklin ” in hymns. It is inter- 
esting to note that while De Gogorza is heard on 
Zonophone as “ Ed. Franklin ”’ not all records 
bearing this name are De Gogorza! In a series 
of recordings made for Climax (Universal 
Talking Machine Company) about the same 
time, De Gogorza appears as “ Ed. Franklin ” 
in English songs and as “ Sig. Francisco ’’ when 
singi Italian opera. Apparently all the 
records which he made for the International 
Zonophone Company in 1900-1901 (?) are 
listed as “ Senor Francisco.” 

When De Gogorza first recorded for Eldridge 
Johnson (later to become the Victor Talking 








Machine Company) in January, 1901, he used 
the name “ Sig. Francisco ” for all Spanish and 
Italian selections, “‘ M. Francisco”’ for his one 
French selection, and ‘‘ Herbert Goddard ” i 
all English songs. In his 1902 recording ly 
he became “ M. Fernand”’ for all French 
selections, and continued to use the Francisco 
and Goddard names for Spanish and Italian 
and English songs, as in 1901. 

Apparently the first record to bear his own 
name was a 10 inch recording of Gloria a Te 
(Buzzi-Peccia) which appeared in the black 
label series (number 2499). It was recorded 
September 23, 1903, at Camden, New Jersey. 

Quite a number of the 1905 recordings 
appeared first on black label with the singer’s 
real name on the labels. Several of these were 
later brought out with the red label. In several 
cases, the same master was used for a red label 
record bearing the name Emilio de Gogorza 
and simultaneously with a black label (and 
different catalogue number) under the name 
Francisco ! 

For nearly 20 years after Emilio de Gogorza 
had become an established “‘ Red Seal Artist’ 
customers of the Victor Company could pur- 
chase some of his Spanish songs on black label 
records as sung by “‘ Carlos Francisco.”’ 
California, U.S.A. W. R. Moran. 


From Hamburg 


During the summer months of 1945, Hamburg 
provided little music for the troops: under the 
aegis of the local Education Officer gramophone 
concerts were organised in the Forces Centre, 
but the limited stocks and the technical inade- 
quacies of the gramophone made it clear that 
this would prove insufficient as musical food- 
stuff through the winter. Consequently at the 
beginning of August sporadic “ live ’’ concerts 
were started in a sort of double drawing-room 
in the Forces Centre building, and by mid- 
August there were concerts every Thursday and 
Sun 

The audiences were at first small: perhaps a 
very rough and amateurish string quartet put 
them off. Selection of artists was not easy. 
Army Education were free with all kinds of help 
except financial, and consequently all artists 
had to be obtained gratis. The number of 
British artists who were of the requisite standard 
were few, and as one could clearly not always 
give “‘auditions’’ both from German and 
British artists there were concerts that were not 
good. The Thursday concerts died the death 
when an audience of fourteen graced our efforts. 

In actual fact the abandonment of the 
Thursday concerts, supported by the first 
appearance of printed posters, increased the 
size of the Sunday audiences, and by mid- 
October we were able to move the concerts into 
an adjacent hall seating 250. The works per- 
formed offered no general concession to the 
listeners, and yet up to Christmas, 1945, the 
audiences increased in size and fervour and 
230’s and 220’s were regular occurrences. At 
the turn of the year two factors pulled the 
audiences down to 80 or go. One was the large 
scale demobilisation which cut the local garri- 
son down considerably, and the other was the 
switching of the main Symphony concert (given 
by the Hamburg Phil. or the revitalised North 
West German Radio Symphony Orchestra) 
from Saturday to Sunday afternoon. It was 
clearly impossible to hold chamber music con- 
certs on Saturday and the unsuitability of mid- 

week concerts had been repeatedly proven. So 
the persistance in the Sunday date cost us some 
of the public, but even then the more popular 
programmes had audiences of more than 200. 
Trevor Harvey, the musical director of the 
British Forces Network, was kind enough to 
refer to the concerts as being comparable to the 
National Gallery in miniature. Such has cer- 
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tainly been the aim of these concerts and it is 
believed that to a great degree a qualified 
version of this success has been achieved. 

Among the British musicians, perhaps the 
most satisfying discovery has been James Gibb, 
a pianist of real brilliance and distinction, with 
a wide and musical taste and a venomous self- 
critical vein. But Arthur Langford, a most 
cultured baritone and Ernest Frank are among 
others from the Forces who have had definite 
success. The Army Music Group, Lance 
Dossor and Gerald Gover were among E.N.S.A.’s 
offerings and Trevor Harvey erstwhile of the 
B.B.C has conducted his chamber orchestra 
there. 

The continental artists have been in more 
general supply. Let us take singers first: of 
those who have appeared in England the tenors 
Walter Ludwig and Thorkild Noval (Taminose, 
in successive years at Glyndebourne) and the 
excellent bass Theo Herrmann, who sang 
Leporello with the Dresden Opera Company at 
Covent Garden, have been conspicuously 
popular. Among the singers not known in 
England, Erna Schliiter, a wonderful Isolde, but 
also a most intelligent Lieder-singer, and the 
dark-voiced Annelies Kupper have had notable 
successes. Of the pianists Hans Erich Rieben- 
sahm, a Schnabel-pupil, with his firm and sensi- 
tive playing proved himself easily the most 
accomplished. 

The programmes have, in general, been 
uncompromising: that is to say we have not 
repeated the Chopin E major Etude or the “‘ Moon- 
light’? : we have even ventured Shostakovitch, 
Britten and Hindemith: but our basis has always 
been too frail for wider experiment: it is to the 
credit of the audience that works like Dvorak’s 
Biblical Songs which last 40 minutes and the 
somewhat austere Schubert C minor piano sonata 
have met with a reception bordering on the 
frenetic. 

All in all it has been grateful work: in the 
whole eight months only one artist has proved 


unable to appear, and a competent substitute . 


was found. 
Hamburg. H. H. 


From Singapore 


I’m quite sure you will be pleased to hear of 
recent musical activities in the Singapore area, 
and to learn that our own great pianist Solomon 
gave a magnificent interpretation of the Beet- 
hoven Third Concerto with the very capable 
Singapore Symphony Orchestra (Dr. Erik 
Chisholm), on New Year’s Eve, to a very large 
audience composing all branches of H.M. 
Services and members of the Allied Forces. 
Need I add, the ovation he received was tre- 
mendous. 

Since January too, the London Ballet Com- 
pany have been performing a varied, colourful 
number of ballets to crowded Service audiences. 

Then, last evening, we were greatly honoured 
by a visit of the distinguished violinist—Simon 
Goldberg, of Continental fame. Of course, in 
England, we know him from his lovely record- 
ings with Lili Krauss, (now in Australia), 
and I understand both artistes have been 
internees in Java for sometime past, (during 
Japanese occupation). 

Mr. Goldberg gave a superb rendering of 
La Folia (Corelli), and excelled himself com- 
pletely in the Poéme (Chausson), as he also did 
in De Falla’s Danza Espagnola (La Vide Breve), 
and Kreisler’s 7 ambourin Chinois. 

I was privileged to have a few words, after 
the concert, with him, and he eagerly looks 
forward to appearing in England and on the 
continent again in the post-war music era, and 
to recording once again some of those precious 
chamber works. 

The war-weary years have fortunately, not 
impaired his brilliant playing in any form ; 
if anything, he plays today with added vigour, 
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and flawless quality of tone, as in his perfect 
recordings. 

The Singapore Orchestra performs every 
Sunday evening, and last Sunday gave a fine 
performance of a little-known Purcell Suite 
for Strings, from The Virtuous Wife, and a very 
capable interpretation of the Symphony in 
E Flat, K543. (Mozart). 

Beethoven’s Leonora Overiure, No. 3, Smetana’s 
Symphonic Poem Vitava, and Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, will be performed on 
January 13th. 

I feel sure many readers will appreciate a 
little’ musical news from this delightful corner 
: Malaya—Singapore today, thanks to 

E.N.S.A.’s organisation, is a continual source 
of musical culture. 

I shall not forget the many enjoyable even- 
ings I have spent in the Victoria Concert Hall, 
Singapore, and many servicemen will support 


my words. I pray the good work will now 
continue. 
Singapore. PETER Hosss, L.A.C. 


(Thanks also to Mr. R. Hartwell, who sends 
a report on similar lines from Singapore.—Ed.) 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


Will reporting Secretaries kindly note that we 
can only publish dates and meetings, and those 
should be sent by the 15th of each month. 


Information and advice concerning the estab- 
lishment of new Gramophone. Societies will 
gladly be given by the ~oo— Federation of 
Gramophone Societies, 25, Museum Street, W.C.1. 
Stamps to the value of a meted will br ring a 
Sauer of suggestions and other useful litera- 
ure 


BARNES.—Barnes Gramophone Circle. Hon. 
oe, » R. H. Matthews, 33, Church Road, Barnes, 
13. Next meeting June 20th at 33, Church 

Road, S.W.13. New members welcome 
EXLEY. —Bexley Borough Music ’ Society 
Record Circle. Hon. Sec., Miss A. S. Whenmouth, 
89, Hillingdon Road, Barnehurst, Kent. Meetings 
. Church Hall, Bexley Heath, June 
, Ju 

BIRMINGHAM. wie ay Recorded Music 
Society. Hon. N. Whitehouse, 21, 
Richmond Hill, tan mater. irminghde. Meet ngs 
at St. Jude’s Schools, 5, Hill Street, Birmingham, 
June 17th and July ist, at 7 p.m. New members 
and visitors invited. 

BIRMINGHAM. — Erdington Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Miss M. Locker, 110, Kings- 
bury Road, Birmincham, Meetings at the i 
tist Church, Six Pai every Thursday, 7.45 

BISHOP AUCK a we shop Auck and 
Gramophone Soviety. |B F. Vickers, 28, 
Newgate Street ishop * ions. Meeting 
Thursday, June 6th, in the Lightfoot Institute. 
New members welcome d. 

BRIGHTON.—Brighton and Hove Gramophone 
Orchestral Society. Hon. Sec., L. B. Stening, 61, 
Langdale Gardens, Hove 3. Meetings every 
Sunday evening at 6.45 p.m., at 10, Sackville 
Gardens, Hove 3. New members invited. 

BRIST Gramophone 


OL. — City of Bristol 
Society. . Mr. D. J. Thornton, 47, 
Wellington Walk, Henleaze, Bristol. Meeting 
Felk House, College _— Bristol, June 3rd, 
17th. July 1st, at 7p 

BRISTOL. an RF od Arts Club (chiefly 
ramophone). Meetings every Monday at_ 71.30 
n Bedminster Vicarage. The Rev. Basil 
Minchin, Bedminster Vicarage. 

CAPETOWN. — Capetown Recorded Music 
Society. Particulars from the Hon. Sec., Hans 
Kramer, P.O. Box 284, Capetown, 8S. Africa 

COPENHAGEN. — ‘‘ Dansk Discophil Kiub. a 
Sec., Carl Johan Buckwald, Hyldegaardavej 16a, 
Charlottenlund, Denmark. New members invited. 

CRAWLEY. —Crawley Recorded Music Society. 
Fortnightly meetings every fourth Monday at 
Jordans County Club, every fourth Tuesday at 
the Hazeldene Music om. Enquiries to Asst. 


<< 
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Secretary, Mr. G. E. Lueg, 7a, Grand Parade, 
Crawlev. Sx. New members welcome. ; 
CROYDON.—Croydon Gramophone _ Society. 


Hon. Sec., L. W. Roberts, id Beulah Road, 
| ay "Heath. Meetings June ist and Jul 
6th, at 6.30 p.m., in St. Oswald’s Small Hall, 
Green Lane, Norbury 

ROYDON. Trarten Music Club. Hon. Sec. 
Miss P. Collyer. c/o Aeronautical ‘and Generai 
Instruments, Ltd.. a 3 Ways Croydon. Meet- 
ings June $rd. 12 4th, at Morrison’s 
Canteen. Purley Way. Croy die 

DERBY.—Derby acethen Shesie Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. D. A. Rooksby. 252. Mill Hill T-ane, 
De erby. Meetings at the Brailford Cafe, Green 
rane, every Sunday, at 6.30 p.m. Visitors wel- 


OSONCAS STER.—Doncaster-Gramophone Chub. Bt 

Meetings fortnichtly at Services 

George Gate. Doncaster. Hon. Ty 

Richardson, 15. Granby Crescent, Donchater. 
DUBL LIN.-—Dublin Gramophone Society. Hon. 

Sec., Mr. J. PF. Kelly, 20, Oakley Road, Ranelagh. 
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DULWICH.—Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramo- 
phone Society. Meetings will be held at All 
Saints’ Church Hall Trewsbury Road, Syden- 
ham, 8.E.26, on day, June 14th, and on 
Friday, June 28th, at 7.45 p.m. Visitors cor- 
dially invited. Particulars from the n. 
ec., Mr. S. Miebs, 87, Broadfield Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


ELTHAM.—Eltham Little Theatre Gramophone 
Society. Meetings at .*Hurstmead”’ (Eltham 
Girls’ Club, Eltham High Street, S.E.9, alter- 
nate Saturday evenings at 6.30 p.m., June 8th 
and 22nd. 

ESSEX.—Thurrock Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss P. M. Willmott, 29, Ruskin Road, 
Chadwell St. Mary, Grays. Meetings June 12th, 
26th (visit of W. . Johnson, Chairman 
N.F.G.S.). New members welcomed. 


F'YLDE.—Fylde Gramophone Society. Presi- 
dent, Miss arjorie Blackburn; Hon. Sec., R 
P. S. Keyte, ** Lyndene,”’ Broadwaters, Fleet- 
wood, Lancs. Meetings June 6th and 20th at 
Regal Hotel, Cleveleys, 7.15 p.m, 


HARROGATE. — Harrogate Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., H. H. alker, 29, Grasmere 
Crescent, Harrogate. Meetings every Thursda 
qrenine. 7.30 p.m., in the Corporation Art Gal- 
lery, Victoria Avenue, Harrogate. 

HESTON. — Heston Community Gramophone 
Societ Hon. Sec., Mr. G. A. ore. 84, Spine: 
well Road, Heston. Meetings at eston Village 
Hall June 4th and 18th, July 2nd, at 7.45 p.m. 

HIGH WYCOMBE.—Wyre Club Music A recia- 
tion Group. Hon. Sec., Miss Elisabeth Nielsen, 
Wye Club, High Wycombe. Meetin S every Frida 
evening at Club House, 43, Oxfor Street, Hig 
Wycombe, 17.45 p.m. 


HOUNSLOW.—It is proposed to ‘inaugurate a 
Gramophone Society in this district for the pur- 
ose of creating the further enthusiasm of music 
overs. Will any progpective members please 
communicate with C. N, Jung, 195, Argyle 
Avenue, Hounslow, Middlesex. 


HULL.—Hull Gramophone Society. Hon. Sec 
Mr. F. C. Gardner, 67, Maybury Drive, Maybury 
Road, Hull, Tel. 24084. Meetings June 12th and 
26th at 7 p.m., Y.P.1., George Street, Hull. 


ILKLEY.—Ilkley Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Miss J. M. Parker 24, Eaton Road, Ilkley. 
Meetings held every hursday at 8 om 
Ladies’ Committee Room, Lecture Hall, Riddings 
Road, Ilkley. 

LEEDS.—Leeds Gramophone Society. Hon. 
Sec., Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, Leeds 10. 
Meetings every Tuesday at 7.15 p.m. in St. John’s 
Hall, Mark Lane. 


LITTLEHAMPTON, — Littlehampton Gramo- 
phone Society. Prospective members welcomed. 

articulars from Hon. Sec., Miss I. B. Jones, 
39, Cornwall Road, Littlehampton. 


LONDON (South-East). — The Henry Wood 
Gramophone Circle. Convener, Mr. W. L. Dixon, 
4, Beulah Hill, Upper Norwood, S.E.19. Liv. 3548. 
June 9th and 30th at 6.45 p.m, 


LONDON.—North-East London Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mrs. G. Natbolsky, 180, High- 
bury New Park, Highbury, N.5. eetings at 
Y.W.C.A., 628 High Road, Tottenham, N.17, 
every Sunday at 7 p.m. 

LONDON.—West London Music Circle, 19, St. 
Peter’s Square, W.6. Meetings June 2nd, 16th, 
23rd, 30th, at 7 p.m. 


EAST LONDON.—East London Srampephene 
Society. Present premises now too small, larger 
accommodation a necessity. Prospective mem- 
bers and enquiries to Hon. Sec., Mr. S. Levitt, 
102, Plashet Grove, East Ham, London, E.6. 


MANCHESTER. — Manchester Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., C. J. Brennand, Hale End, 
Green Lane, Timperley, Altrincham. Meetings 
Monday, June 17, at Sacred Trinity Parish 
Room, 27, Blackfriars Road, Salford, 7.40 p.m, 


URY.—Newbury and District Gramo- 
. Hon. Sec., Mr. B. E. Cox, 12, 
endan Road, and H. Blundy, 11, Meadow Road. 
Meetings alternate Wednesdays at 7.45 p.m. 
clot oe Bor ington and District Music 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. H. A. Telling, “* Tol- 
verne,’’ Felstead Road, Orpington. Meet s held 
at Orpington Library June 3rd, 17th, July 3rd, at 
5. DB.? Petts Wood Library June lith and 24th 
p.m, 


ITZBURG.—Peitermaritzburg Re- 

Particulars from Miss 

. I, Friday, 112, Havelock Road, Peitermaritz- 
burg, Natal. 


RICHMOND.—Richmond Georgian Gramophone 
ciety. Hon. Sec., D. H. Ca er, 31, Deanhill 
Sheen, S.W.14. Meetings at ‘“‘ The 
Georgian Club,” 1, Church Terrace Richmond, 
every Tuesday at 7:30 p.m. New members invited’ 

RUGBY Pamophone society. Hon. Sec., M. 
Beresford, M.A., The Percival] uildhouse, Rugby. 
Meetings at Guildhouse every Sunday evening, 
8 p.m. Open to public. 


LOUGH.—Slough Gramo hone and Music 

. Hon. Sec., Miss B. F. Garsden, Meadow- 
sweet, London Road, ough. Meetings each 
Monday at 7.30 £=- in ll rear of 10, The 
Grove, Slough. ew members invited. 


SOUTHGATE.—Palmers Green and Southgate 
ane Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. E. J 

80, Weirdale Ave., Russell Lane N.20. Meetings 
zune llth and a 
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SOUTHPORT.—Southport and District Gramo- 
phone ay Hon. s wy * 1, 120, 
Churchgate, Hesketh Park, Southport. eetings 
June 6th and 20th at Aldridge’s, 14-16, Hoghton 
Street, Southport, 7.30 p.m, 

SUND ND. — Sunderland Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. T. Rees, ‘‘ Tunstall 
View,” Ashbrooke Road, Sunderland. Meetings 
June 5th in Grange Church School Hall, Stock- 
ton Road, at. 7.15 p.m. 

SURREY.—Ashtead Residents’ Gramophone 
Society. The next meeting will be held in the 
Peace Memorial Hall, Woodfield Lane, at 8.15 

‘m. on Thursday, 20th June. New members 
welcome. Hon. Sec., Mr. F. L, Thorpe, 70, 
Culverhay, ’Phone Ashtead 3230. 


SUTTON.—Sutton and District Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., Miss V. Jackson, 132, Banstead Road, 
Carshalton Beeches (Tel. Vig. 1626). Meetings 
at Crown Road Hall, 7.45 p.m., June 20. New 
members welcome. 


The Henry WOOD Proms Circle. Hon. Sec., 
Stanley Rubenstein. 5 and 6, Raymond Buildings, 
Grays Inn, W.C.1. Meetings every Friday at the 
M.M. Club, Argyll Street. 


TWICKENHAM Recorded Music Society. Hon. 
Sec., L. H. A. Holmes, 84, Rycroft Avenue, 
Whitton. Twickenham. Meetings June 14th and 
28th, 7.30 p.m., at Central Library, Sarfield Road, 
Twickenham. New members welcomed. 


WAKEFIELD.—Wakefield Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., J. D. M. Ell S, 10, Poplar Avenue, 
Dewsbury Road, Wakefield. Meetings June 17th 
and July ist at Websters Cafe, Cross Square, 
Wakefield, at 6.45 p.m. 


WALSALL.—Walsall Recorded Music Society. 
Hon. Sec., r. A. ra. ‘‘Terfyn,” Lichfield 
Road, Rushall, Walsall. Meetings June 4th and 
25th, at 7.30 p.m., in Tramways Social Assembly 
hee ol Stafford Street, Walsall. New members 
nvited. 


WEYMOUTH.—Weymouth Gramophone Society. 
Hon. Sec., Mr. S. T. Davis, 273, Chickerel] Road, 
Weymouth. Meeting June 3rd at Duchy Cafe, 
7.15 p.m. New members welcome. 


WHITLEY BAY.—Whitley Bay Gramophone 
Society. Hon. Sec., Mr. G. Gray Taylor. 2, Alma 
Place, Whitley Bay. Meetings every Re 

D.m., at Conservative Rooms, Exchange Build- 
ings, Whitley Bay, or as advertised locally. Write 
for details of membership. 


WORTHING.—Worthing and District Gramo- 
phone Society. Hon. Sec., r. J. Bettelley, 5, 
Nutbourne Road, <p Meetings Mann’s 
Restaurant, Warwick Stree » 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, at 7 p.m. 











The “ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart | 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a um charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 6d. 
Should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “ Office ” address as stated 
below. All advertisements should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid by the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, 
Middlesex. 


— 





WANTED 


A GOOD RECORDING of Beethoven String 
Quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2, urgently required 
by St. Francis High School, Douglas, Isle of Man. 


ALL KINDS Clasical Records; excellent prices 
offered for good recordings in fibre-played con- 
dition, up to any quantity; also Record Litera- 
ture and Catalogues.—Please send particulars 
to Box 3034. 


ANY REASONABLE PRICE paid for Parsifal: 
Odeon 76473. 76461. 76462 (Bohnen), H.M.V. E 
151 (Andrésen), Monarch (Grosse Liebesmahlfeier 
I-111); Parlophone E.10477 (Magic Garden I. 
II), French H.M.V. DB.4919 (Prelude Act 2): 
French H.M.V. DA.4841 (Amfortas) and French 
H.M.V. DB.4890-1 (Lohengrin) .—Offers (price 
and condition) to V. V. Rosenfeld, 687, Museum 
Street, London, W.C.1. 


A NUMBER of enthusiasts wish to build up 
comprehensive libraries (fibred). Will of *t: 

* -. etc., 38. 9d. to 4s. 3d.; D, L, 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 6d.; C, DA, etc., 1s. 9d. to 2s. 9d. Deletions 
more. (Collected from anywhere.)—Ward, 88, 
Molefield Estate, Aylesbury. 


ARPDA ILE SCENE.—Rethberg Recordings; 
your price paid for DB.1455 and DB.1458.—Wing- 
field, Onslow, Shrewsbury. 


BACH, Ricercare, DB.4419; Debussy, Sara- 


bande, 4976, Ravel, Sonatina 1533-34.-—Honey, 
White House. Jordans, Bucks. ' 


BACH E MAJOR Violin Concerto, Huberman 
only..-Welsman, 40, Newbridge Hill. Bath. 


BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto, by Wolfsthal 
(Polydor); fibred.—Box No. 2915. 



































BEETHOVEN SOCIETY Sonata Albums, 
Schnabel, number one and two wanted; good 
condition.—_W_ H. Andrew, “ Reporter ” ce, 


Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire. 
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COLLECTOR desires to purchase Operatic 
Vocals in good playing condition. Please send 
lists.— Box. No. 2922. 


COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Small lots pur- 
chased at highest prices.—Prince, 130, Ran- 
dolph Avenue. W.9. 


DANCE RECORDS, 1921-1927, H.M.V., Col., 
Bruns., Parlo.; p'ease state titles, condition and 
price.—Box No. 2915. 


DELETED FIBRED RECORDINGS of Chamber 
Music (all combinations except strings alone), 
Organ and Piano. Deleted Bach Piano. Beet- 
hoven Piano Sonata Society, Vol. II. Etudes 
Symphoniques (Schumann), Variations Sérieuses 
(Mendelssohn). Handel Chaconne. Franck 
Piano Quintet; also dealer’s Lists of second- 
hand fibred records; all offers replied to; 
postages refunded; box sent.—Hurst, 23. Ash- 
leigh Gardens, Cleadon, Sunderland. 


DELIUS SOCIETY, Vol. 2; fihred.—Luckman, 
41, Trinity Avenue, Enfield, Middx. 


EDUCATIONIST urgently requires ‘“ Antar.” 
‘‘Istar,”’ “ Gurrelieder,”’ ‘‘ Le Martyre de Saint- 
Sebastian ’’; your price.—Box No 3033. 


FESTIVAL English Church Music. 
DB.214, DB.215, DB.216, DB.1180, 
DX.541, DX.639.—Box No. 2927. 


FIBRED SYMPHONI&S, Concertos, particularly 
modern works. Buyer will collect London area. 
—Box No. 3017. 


FIVE SHILLINGS paid for 1942/3 and 1943/4 
H.M.V. Record Catalogues in good _condition.— 
Burtt, Old Weaver’s House, Burleigh, Stroud, 
Glos. 


























Choirs. 
DX.498, 











GOOD CONDITION Recordings Extracts 
French classical piays and poem recitations by 
eminent artists; send details and terms.— 
Robert Davis, Stowe School, Buckingham, 


HAYDN 102nd (DB.8255-57), Wind Quintet 
(D.7411-3 or D.1804-6), Parlophone R.20397-8; un- 
scratched, fibred.—Box 3027. 


HINDEMITH’S “Mathis der Maler” Sym- 
phony, and Schénberg’s ‘“ Verklarte Nacht 2 
records in first class condition.—Box No, *2978. 


-V. or COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER 
urgently required; perfect condition essential.— 
7, St. Margaret’s Road, Doncaster. 


LANDUWSKA Chromatic Fantasie, Milhaud 
Concertina; Webern Trio.—_BM/ORV, W.C.1. 


INGHELBRECHT, Mompou, Canteloube, Vifies, 
Villa Lobos, Motta. Barrientos, Falla, Doyen, 
Selva. Landowska, Bréville, Croiza, Bathori, 
Rosenthal, Ibert, Bartok, Bernac, Roussel, 
Basilides.—Box No. 13. 


LYRE-BIRD Beethoven Duos, Rokyta Lieder, 
Mozart Divertimenti, Panyera Lieder, DB.5075, 
5085, 5009, DA.4913, 4909, 4905, 4878. Bemac 
Lieder DA.4892, 4889, Schlusnus Lieder 30003/ 
4/6, 62782, 67467, 67051, 90178, 62801. Prokovieff 
Piano Works (DB.5030/3). Schubert Sonata 
Op. 120 (LFX.585/6), Swansong Lieder (Duhan), 
Bach’s Violin Sonata (DB.2816/9, Menuhin), 
Inventions (DE.7075/81), English Suite No. 3 
(Borovsky). Tchaikovsky Quartet (D.1655/9). 
Falla Concerto (LFX.92/3). Good Prices offered. 
Box No. 3042. 


MAREK WEBER (Parlo., H.M.V., etc.), Edith 
Lorand, Dajos Bela deletions. including Dance 
Records; please state titles, condition and price. 
—Box No. 2915. 


MAHLER.—Any Symphonies other than 2nd or 
9th. Can offer deletions by other. composers in 
exchange if required.—Bessell, 91, Wellsway, 
Bath. 
































MIREILLE OVERTURE (Gounod) (Polydor) 
“Songs my mother taught me” (Ponselle); 
My Beloved Vérmland (Bjérling).—Wallace, 
Wern, Llanmorlais, Swansea. 


PALLADIUM Orchestra’s. “ Demoiselle Chic.” 
H.M.V. B.8877.—Peter Paynter, 42, Alstone Lane, 
Cheltenham. 


PRIVATE Collection 
prices given.—Box No. 9 


RECORD.—Schubert, Shepherd on the Rock, in 
German.—Walsh, 25, Hilldrop Crescent, London, 
N.7. 








pought for cash; good 








RAY NOBLE: H.M.V. Records (to B.6520) ; 
also Al Bowlly Vocal Solos and pre-war Ambrose, 
Lew Stone, and other English Dance Bands; 
must be virtualy new condition; state price 
desired.—_ Box No. 9000. : 


RECORD CABINET (oak preferred); capacity 
500-600 records; full details —Box. No. 2854. 
RECORDINGS of early Verdi. particularly 
** Nabucco,”’ ‘‘ Lombardi,” “ Ernani,”’ etc. Good 
condition essential—Details to Tayler. Room 17, 
83. Bridge Street. Manchester. 3. 
SCHNABEL.—Military Marches, DB.3527-8; 
good price; fibred preferred.—Box No. 2872. 
“SONGS OF THE AUVERGNE” (Canteloube), 
ia L.P.X. 27, 28, 29: state con- 
dition and price; also Indices to Volumes 14 
and 17, ™ e Gramophone.”—Box No. 9000. 
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* THE a ” January, 1946; please 
state price.—Box No. 

“ THE a AMOFHONE?” Vols. I and II; Vol. 
III Nos. 1 to 7. Also 1926, February, March; 
1927, March; 1939, June, September; 1943, July: 
please state price. Box No. 2915. 

“THE GRAMOPHONE” wanted, clean con- 
dition, Jan. 1929—Dec., 1930; must be complete; 











State price.—Johnson, 112, Beeches Road, West 
Bromwich. 

URGENTLY WANTED.—C.1153 (‘“‘ Tony ’’); 
E.11296 (Honneger—Pastorale d’Ete); DA.4841 
(Singher); DB.4985-6 (Debussy—Printemps) ; 
E.434 (Albeniz—Cortot); .2345-6 (Ancient 
Dances and Airs—Respighi) ; oP Ma 
orch.); E.11281 (Gagliardi); (Noel 
Coward); B.8031 (G. Lawrence); Bool DB. 870 


(Bobby Howes): 


DB.697 (Bobby Howes) ; AY 5354 
= Lupino); 3751 H.M 


1 (S, Lupino); 5030-33 

(Prokofiev—piano): Decca K.903 “Bach. Boyd 
Neel); LX.326-8 (Les Noces—Stravinsky): B.5129 
(‘Sunny ’’); Telefunken E.1647-9 (Matthis der 
Mahler—-Hindemith) .—Box No. 79. 

URGENTLY. — “Pastoral d’été”  (Parlo 
E.11296), ** Death and Transfiguration ”’ 
(E.11243-5), La Péri, Pines, ——- of Rome 
(Molajoli, Columbia 531012. 9833- Roussel 
Symphony (Decca CA.8200-1), Pfityner (LY .6163) ; 











new or fibred.— White House, Rothwell, 
Kettering. 
VIOLIN SOLOS, fibred (not concertos): also 


Opera Sets.—Robins, 4, 
Gloucester. 

WANTED, “Oh What A Feast,” H.M.V. C.2107; 
La Fileuse, H.M.V. C.2456; Love Duet Manon 
Lescaut, H.M.V. DB. 1281 .—Taylor, Holm Lea, 
Shipbrook Road, Rudheath, Northwich, Cheshire. 

WANTED urgently, any copies of ‘‘ Gramo- 
phone”? Jan., 1930—Dec. 1944; good price paid. 
—Horton, 17, Bentley New Drive, Walsall. 

WANTED. ee 2 ‘oe Symphony, H.M.V. 
DB 4488-91.—Box No. 

WANTED urgently, - he Gramophone,” 1937, 
Mar. July to Dec.; 1938, Jan. to May; 1940, Nov.; 
1941, Jan., Feb., Aug., Sept.; 1942, Jan., Feb., 
Mar., Oct., Dec.; 1943, Jan., Mar., April, Oct., 
Dec.: 1944, Jan. July, Sept., Nov., Dec.; 1945, 
Feb., Mar., Aug. State price.—Box No. 368. 


Wellington Parade, 




















WANTED.—‘“‘The Mikado” (Henry Lytton set), 
good condition.—Middlemiss, 23, Wallbutton 
Road, London, S.E.4. 

WANTED,—“ Heffer’’ miniature scores; £2 
offered for volume containing Beethoven’s Nine 
Symphonies.—Goddard, 28, Cherry Tree Road, 
East Finchley, London N.2. 

~ WANTED URGENTLY, Hugo Wolf Society, Vol. 
I; state price.—Box No. 1835. 

~ WANTED.—Heldenleben; Bruckner’s 4th and 
7th; Thamar; Prometheus (Scriabin); Iberia 
(Debussy); Antar: Faust Symphony; Sympho ony 
of Psalms; Chausson Symphony; Elgar Quartets 
‘*In the South ’’: 12s, offered for H.M.V. DB.2096 
(excerpt Elgar Quartet) and H.M.V. DB.1710 (ex- 
cerpt ‘‘ Siegfried ’’).—Watkins, 13. London Road, 
Coalville, Leicester. 

- WANTED.—The following jazz records:— 
Brunswick 01145. 02843, 02231: 01062, 01225, 01300, 
01801. 01803, 02672. 01192, 01910. Decca F.7045. 
F.7126, F.3606 aor M.438, M.439. Parlophone 

, B.6066. Also any records by 
Caspar Reardon. Highest prices given.—Apply 
D. Bell, Hawkins, Winchester. Hants. 

WOLSTENHOLME Organ Music _ deletions: 
please state titles, condition and price.—Box 
No. 2915. 

WANTED.—tTelefunken Classical 
state price and 
Amersham’ Bucks. 
































Recordings: 
condition.—9. The Green, 








WANTED.—‘“ Gramophone ”’ 1932. 16 1933, 1936, 
1939, and before 1927.—-Minter, 61, Beverley 
Crescent, Bedford. 

WANTED. — C.1948—1949 (Ballet Russe), 


Columbia 901 (Coppelia). Decca F.1737 (Parade 
of Tin Soldiers).—Box No. 1737 

WANTED, fibred xf Horowitz DB. 1837-8, 
DA.1301: Cortot. DB.1535: Levitzki, DB.1904 
Fischer, DB. 2276-8: Kitain, DX.934-5: Petri B.8791. 
B.3718, ULX.714: state price. —Johnson. 112. 
Beeches Road. West Bromwich. 

WANTED URGENTLY: in excellent condition. 
following ‘‘ Hutch’’ Records: HM.V. RD.1019. 
BD.1024, BD.1085. BD.1081.—Write 12, Home- 
croft Road. Sydenham, E26. 

YOUNG MAN, keen music lover and gramo- 
phile, desires position in Record Trade.—Turner, 
15, Broadview Avenue. Rainham, Kent. 




















FOR SALE 

A REPRESENTATIVE Collection of Classical 
Records, including Symphonies, Concertos. 
Orchestral Works. Operatic deletions. including 
Battistini, Plancon, Melba, Tetrazzini., 
Rethberg,. Van Rooy, Caruso and many others. 
Wanted to purchase: fibred classical records of 
all descriptions, 4s. to 4s. 6d. paid for current 
satecsees resords that normally sell for 6s.: 
re) or those normally selling at 4s. 
Hichest possible prices for operatic deletions.— 
Svicer. 45. Morlev Road, East Twickenham. Mdx. 


A GOOD SELECTION fibred Records. includ- 
ing “Isle of Dead,’ ‘‘ Mathis der Mahler,”’ 
Brahms Requiem. Bach Concerto Three Pianos. 
Strauss ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ Beecham, Glazanouv 
and Bloch Violin Concertos, Mengelberg Dele- 
tions. Offers? S.A.E.—40, Fairway, Mill Hill, 
London. Mil. 3310. 











The GRAMOPHONE 


ACOUSTIC GRAMOPHONE, Cascade II., 
Electric Motor; 3 ft. Horn; oak cabinet; as new, 
ann seen Northwood. —Love, Friston, Chorley- 
woo 





A.C. RADIOGRAM, 10 valve, 4 waveband, 
Marconi Lightweight pick-up, 12 watts output, 
superb reproduction, walnut cabinet, £60; also 

A.C. Radio, 6 valve, 4 waveband, console cabinet, 
225. —Tanner, 22, Cole Park Road, Twickenham. 
Popesgrove 5600. 

ANDREA CHENIER, Gigli, 





Caniglia, Bechi, 


Tajo, etc. 13 Italian H.M.V. in album, as new. 
Offers?—Edwardson, 182. Wilton Road, South- 
ampton. 








AUTOMATIC RADIOGRAM, H.M.V., eight 12in, 
or 10: perfect reproduction; walnut. cabinet; 7 
valves; Garrard Autochanger, adapted A.C. 
mains (Salop); 40 gns.—Box No. 3076. 

BEETHOVEN, EROICA (Toscanini), 17s. 6d.: 
a (Weingartner), 15s.; Violin (Heifetz), 

2s. 6d.; Tchaikovsky Fifth (Lambert), 10s.: 
fitved Send wrapping.—London House, Hayes. 
Middlesex. 

BEETHOVEN FIFTH (Weingartner), 16s.; 
Bruch Concerto (Menuhin) 15s.: Dvorak Dumky 
Trio (Kentner, etc). 20s.; Tschaikovsky Second 
Piano (Moiseiwitsch), 16s.; Archduke Trio 
(Solomon, etc.), 20s.; all fibred. —Box No. 2981. 

BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto (Kreisler, Blech 
and the Berlin S.O. Orch.); pre-war album; 27s. 
Wanted, DB.3456 (Deleted ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ Record) .— 
Box. No. 2926. 

BRAHMS 2nd, Dvorak’s 4th Symphonies 
cond.), exchange either for 
Elgar’ s Violin Concerto (Col ) or Sibelius No. 1. 
—42, Moat Drive, Harrow, Middlesex. 

BROADWOOD GRAND PIANO, length 5ft. 6in., 
perfect condition, rosewood case, £200; to be 
seen Kensington. —Write Fordham, 17, Lancaster 
Park. Richmond. Surrev. 

CATALOGUES, various American and foreign, 
recent and otherwise. Exchange others similar 
or sell. Stamp for details Box No. 100. 

CHOPIN (De- Pachmann), DB.860. 861, 10s.; 
Sea Drift, Delius. 28s.; Cavalleria Rusticana 
(H.M.V.). with album, 37s. 6d.—Cpt. Teele, 
a Dunbar. ’’ Enniskillen, Northern Ireland. 

COLLARO Universal Motor and Turntable. 
perfect. Offers?—Butcher. Park Gate, Broms- 
grove, Worcs. 

COLUMBIA RECORD PLAYER for sale, excel- 
lent condition; electric motor; £8 or offer.— 
Turner. 15. Broadview Avenue, Rainham, Kent. 

~ COLLECTION of 50 fibred Symphonies and 
= > gg in albums; almost new, £75.—Box 

re) 

DELETIONS and other second-hand Records 
in good fibre-used condition; list on request.— 
BCM/SEFER, London, 

DELETIONS.—Fibred offers: Stravinsky Capric- 
cio; Piano Rag; Liszt Todtentanz; Mozart Harp- 
sichord Concerto; Poulenc Trio; Mendelssohn 
Trio ‘Holbrooke Clarinet Quintet; 
| lh Overture; Haydn Bird Quartet; Beeth- 
oven Trio Op. 9 No. 1; Geister Trio; Cello Sonata 
Op. 102 No, 2; Quintet Op. 29. Wanted; Gieseking 
LX.572-3; LX.8 3: LB.33: LB.53: Dvorak Nigger 
(Budapest) ; Sakier LB.45 (Thorberg); Ravel 
Introduction Allegro.—J, F, Smith, 49, University 
Road, Southampton. 

E.M.G. RADIOGRAM for sale, complete and 
in good condition, recently overhauled by 
makers: can be seen by appointment.—Johnson, 
40. Warrington Crescent. London. 9 
RECORD CABINETS: metal, —— 
three . £5 

Oo. ‘ 















































FEW 
500; six compartments; 
also made to order.—Box 








SALE —‘‘ The Gramophone,’ January. 
1943—-December. 1945.—Box No. 3001. 
FOR SALE.—‘‘ Gramophone’’ May, 1938 to 
Nov., 1944: unbound.—Nuttall, 113, Roe Lee 


Park. Blackburn. 

FOR SALE.—Brahms First Symphony (Wein- 
gartner): Beethoven Symphonies 2 (Beecham) 
and 4 (Weingartner); Haydn 88 (Toscanini); 
Mozart 39 (Beecham); ‘also several single records. 
All good condition fibred. What offers?—-Dyer, 
25, Park Hall Road, West Dulwich, S.E.21. 

FOR SALE.—About 50 Records, mostly operatic 
arias by famous singers; good condition. Offers? 
—-Box. No. 2884 


FOR SALE.—Sound Sales Two-Channel Ampli- 
fier, complete with valves, bass and treble loud- 
speakers in specially constructed cabinet for 
three loudspeakers, including bass chamber; for 
use with any standard amplifier of good fre- 
quency characteristics; spare valves, etc.; super- 
lative results in record reprduction; £35.—Box. 
No. 2941. i attestation 

GARRARD Pick-up; fibred-tuned; 45s.— Barratt, 
Fair View, Goldthorn Hill, Wolverhampton. 

‘GOLDEN AGE OPERA” (Klein), ‘‘ Opera 
At Home,” four bound volumes ‘‘ The Voice.”’ 
Autobio raphies: Calve, Melba, Tetrazzini 
Chaliapin ne, Lotte Lehmann, Slezak, sale or ex- 
change for Caruso (Key), and/or Bonci. De 
Lucia. McCormack ‘Operatic Records; s.a.e.— 
Box No. 2871. 


** GRAMOPHONES.”’ 
Volumes; stamp please.—14, 
Bromley, Kent. 


GRAMOPHONE MOTOR.—Columbia No. 100, 
double spring clockwork, Ref. 629, with auto- 
matic stop and turntable: £2.--Clay, 8, Grange 
Gardens, London, S.E.2 























Back Numbers, Bound 
Coniston Road, 
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H.M.V. RADIOGRAM, Auto-Change, No. 524; 
perfect condition, £50.—Berthoud, 9, Ladbroke 
Square, London i. 

H.M.V. RADIOGRAM, Model 800, the admitted 
Rolls Royce for quality reproduction. Perfectly 
maintained and recently serviced and passed 
100% by makers. £120 or near offer.—Button, 
Fulmerfield. Fulmer Road. Gerrards Cross. 

H.M.V. Cabinet Gramophone, Model 157; oak; 
little used; nearly new condition; £12. —Wood- 
ward, 160, Gunnersbury Lane, W.3. Acorn 2460. 

H.M.V. RECORD-PLAYING DESK; new 1940; 
little used. Offers?—Cleeve, 36, Westbourne Park 
Road, Bayswater, 2. 

H.M.V. Mikado, Yeoman, Pirates, Iolanthe; 
complete in albums; £5 lot.—‘* Acoustic,’’ Box. 
No. 2871. 

~ HLM.V. French Language Course, complete 
with Textbook, £4; Linguaphone German Lan- 
guage Course, with Textbook. £4; both excel- 
lent condition. Wanted Haydn String Quartet, 
‘The Lark,’’ Op. 64, No. 5.—Challis, Barnfield, 
Urmston, Manchester. 

R.V.W. Record Albums; pre-war; good condi- 
tion. 25 12-inch albums, 6, 5, 4, 3, compart- 
ments; oageesy 115 records: £5 5s. 6 10-inch 
albums; capacity 36 peoeees: 17s. 6d. Seller will 
pay carriage.—Box No. 

“HOW TO SING,” Tetsazzinl autographed; 
‘Patti,’ Klein; ‘‘ Jenny Lind,’ Holland and 
Racksiro; ‘‘ Reminiscences ’’ Arditi; what offers? 
—Box. No. 2897. 

HUNDREDS OF MUSIC LOVERS receive our 
Lists of fine, condition second-hand Records 
each month. Why not send your enquiry or call 
after 3 p.m,—Prince, 130. Randolph Avenue, 
W.9. Cunningham 5606. 

LARGE “His Master’s Voice,’’ Metal Re- 
entrant Horn; suitable gramophone P.A., etc.;: 
work of art. £10, carriage paid, offers?—Box 
No. 36 

LINGUAPHONE: German Course; excellent 
ee; offers £3 or over.—Write Box No. 
2974 


LITTLE USED and fibred.—Standard and 
Light Orchestral, Instrumental and Vocal. Two- 
thirds to half price. Stamp for returnable list. 
—Box No. 3000. 

MAHLER 2nd Symphony, 11 discs fibred (non- 
auto). Offers? Saint-Saens 2nd Pianoforte 
Concerto (De Greef), auto, as new, 20s.; S.a.e 
ape Seyues. .—Read, 21, Norman Way, Southgate, 
























































NEW WORLD SYMPHONY (Stokowski), 
27s. 6d.; Shostakovitch 5th (Stokowski), 35s. 
(new); Grieg Concerto (Backhaus), 16s. 6d.; 
Elgar Violin Concerto (Menuhin), 30s. (pre-war 
album) .—40, _ Drive, Harrow Weald, Middx. 
Grimsdyke 1530 

NEW PORTABLES. —Academy, coe. Auto- 
matic stops; Columbia bargains; s.a.e.—P., 7a, 
Princes Parade, London, N.10. 

OFFERS INVITED for Schumann Fantasia 
(Backhaus, auto, album), 4th Symphony (L.S.O., 
auto); Brahms Quartet, op. 51-2 (Lener), Violin 
Sonata, Op. 108 (Szigeti, auto.), Bloch Quartet 
ane, —: Mozart Sonata K.304 (Szigeti), 
Qua (Budapest), Franck Choral 
whan A Dx. 840-1), Vivaldi Concerto (Boston 
DB.3668-9), Concerto (Pougnet DX.963-4), Vitali 
Chaconne (Milstein), Lekeu Quartet (LY. 619 95-7), 
Strauss Hero’s Life; all fibred; s.a.e. please.—2, 
Westfield Road, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 


OAK GRAMOPHONE, Orchorsol Soundbox, £5. 














‘*Melody Maker ’”’ (Monthly issue), Dec., 1929 
to Mav, 1933. complete. ‘‘ Rhythm, > 1928 to 
1932, 28 monthly issues; offers and s5.a.e.— 
Marshall, 10, Egerton Close. Eastcote, Middx. 
OPERATIC, Vocal, Pertile. Fleta. Ruffo. 
Ansseau, Hislop, Columbia ‘“ Rigoletto’’: new; 
offers? s.a.e.—Box No. 15. 

PETER KREUDER, Rosita Serrano, Joseph 


Schmidt List, 
Box 2871. 


Eggerth, deletions, mint, s.a.e.— 





QUANTITY of old Dance Records in perfect 
condition; send stamp for list.—McGeagh, Studio 
i Meadway, Heswall, Cheshire. 





RADIOGRAM:; 5 valve; A.C.; exceptional tone; 
like new; £45; carriage paid. —Box No. 2955. 

RADIOGRAM, 1938, H.M.V., Universal 
A.C./D.C.; fine condition, seen ‘appointment. 
Offers?—Gordon, 35, Chalfont Court, N.W.1. 
Cen. 8845 (day). 











R.G.D. AUTOCHANGE RADIOGRAM. superb 
walnut cabinet. periodically overhauled bv 
makers. Cost new £120. Nearest offer.—c. 


Entwistle. 35. Roval Avenue, S.W.3. Sloane 3535. 





RECORD COLLECTORS.—Correspondence in- 
vited. Object, exchange of early Classical 
(Operatic) Vocal Discs.—Albert ean. 301,- West, 
57, York Street, New York, U.S.A 


RIGOLETTO (H.M.V.), 60s.; Tosca > alld 
84s.; Elijah (Columbia), 45s.—Box No 2950 


SALE.—Bloch Quartet (new), Honneger’ s Rugby, 
Stravinsky Ragtime. Tod und ‘Verklarung (auto); 
= sag Offers —Alexander, 11, Purley Road, 

eicester 


ST. MATTHEW PASSION complete. 18 records 
(played once); played by Berlin Philharmonic 
(Soloists, Tilla Briem, soprano; Ludwig, tenor; 
Drissen, bass; Bruno Kittel Choir, etc.). Meis- 
terclasse Recording. £15 or offer.—Dunn, 
Meadowbank, Blundell Lane, Cobham, Surrey. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 











Sounds crazy perhaps, but when you’re 
buying new records do you know how 
often they have been played over— 
whether the fragile grooves have been 
serred and damaged by harsh metallic 
needles ? 

There is only one way to be sure that 
new records are really new Buy from the 
shops where IM_ Long-" __ 

Playing Needles are used 
exclusively for demonstrat- 
ing records. 










PRODUCTS OF ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








Today most record-enthusiasts not only 
follow this advice but use IM needles 
exclusively at home. For these famous 
non-metallic needles do more than protect 
valuable records from wear. They elimin- 
ate needle hiss and pick-up chatter, repro- 
duce the entire frequency range capable of 
being recorded, and will withstand playing 
even the heaviest recordings. Each needle, 


sides. 








too, will play at least 8-10 record sides 
before re-pointing. They are thus suitable 
for all types of instrument and especially 
automatic record-changers. 

Packed in their neat non-spillable con- 
tainer, IM Needles are now Officially 
recommended by most leading radio- 
gramophone manufacturers, and used 
exclusively by most good record shops 
throughout the country. 

Give IM’s atrial on your own instrument. 
It is our sincere opinion that once you 
have you will never again let anything 
else come between you and the records 
you love best. 


* 


* Bu y them together ! 


For best results from IM Needles the IM Point- 
master has been specially designed. It is the only 
sharpener which enables you to re-point needles 
accurately, and automatically, in just 30 seconds. 
Prolongs the life of each needle up to 100 record 
IM Needles 2/- per box of 10 plus 1/4 tax. 


IM Pointmaster (for re-pointing all non-metallic 
needles) 4/6 plus 3/- tax. 


Museum 5944 
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SPECIAL A.C. all-wave oe ge modern 
cabinet, brand new motor, pick-up, good order, 
condition throughout; £65, carriage paid. BOX 
No. 3029. 

SPECIAL OUTFIT.—Expert Senior Acoustic 
Gramophone in open grain black oak, mounted 
on Record Storage Cupboard stand with drawer 
to match cabinet; standard horn finished cream, 
latest Dynamic Soundbox, Garrard best-quality 
heavy fiywheel type A.C. Motor; the whole as new 
in every respect. First offer of £65 secures.— 
Box No. 2931. 

SUCIETIcS.—Wolf Volume’l. Beethoven Piano 
Volume 1, Stravinsky Capriccio, Psalm Sym- 
phony, Walton and Szostakowicz 1st Sym- 
phonies, Scriabin (Victor) Extase, Prometheus, 
Strauss Don Quixote all fibred; would consider 
accepting in exchange fibred Elgar 2nd (Boult), 
Moeran Symphonies, Khatchaturyan Piano Con- 
certo Bliss Music for Strings, Holst Hymn of 
Jesus.—Waters, Holme Lodge, Biggleswade, Beds. 

SUPERB II VALVE, 5 waveband, A.C. Auto- 
Radiogram; magnificent appearance, perform 
ance, special model. cost £256; accept £130; 
carriage paid.—Box No. 3066. 

SYMPHONIES 














(Fibred): Tchaikovsky's 
Mendelssohn’s ** Italian,”’ 
Haydn’s -‘‘Clock,’’ Beethoven’s ‘“ Pastoral.’’— 
Box No. 3048. 

_ THORNED ONLY. Complete H.M.V. record- 
ings. Boheme (Gigli), 90s.; Carmen, 76s.; Faust, 
80s.; Butterfly (Gigli), 96s. ; Rigoletto, 64s.; 
Trovatore, 96s. Pre-war albums not perfect. 
Otello (famous passages), 36s.; Choral (Wein- 
gartner), 48s. with albums: Symphony No. 5 
Beethoven (Weingartner), 16s.; No. 8 Beethoven 
(Boult), 18s.; Concerto Tchaikovsky ~~ 1 (Horo- 
witz), 24s.: No. 2 (Moiseiwitsch), 16s.; mphony 
No. 5 Schubert (Blech), 18s.; Swan a . (Bar- 
birolli), 8s.; Nights in Garden of Spain, 12s.; 
sary Quartet DQ.102 16s.; D.A.1312, 

B.D.1002, D.B.1903 (Gigli) ——Orange, 60, Daventry 
Road, Coventr ry. 

VOUAL CELEBRITY RECORDS, including Zena- 
tello, Gerhardt, Battistini. etc. Piéce Héroique, 
César Franck (Marcel Dupré): best offers; Till 
Eulenspiegel, Brussels Conservatoire, 9s..—Box 
No. 3065. 

%,000 GRAMOPHONE RECORDS .—Jazz, Swing, 
Dance, etc. 2s. 6d. to 6d. each. Call after 6 p.m. 
—Morse, 74, Blundell Road, Edgware. 

5A—5B H.M.V. Soundbox, £3 or offers? 
Foreign H.M.V. Polovtsian Dances (Prince Igor) 
Duet Fill-up; Bolshoi State Orch. Choir; mint, 
offers wanted; H.M.V. DA.1517 (Anderson).— 
Box No. 1517. 




















TRADE 
Rates for this Section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s name and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 

A SOUNDBOX for the Connoisseur—the 
Bratley—Overstall. Individually built and 
tuned. £4 each.—John K. Bratley, 12a, Hillfield 
Park, Muswell Hill. London, N.10. Tudor 2672 
after 8 p.m. 

ALLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
subscription library; 3,500 Records; postal ser- 
vice.—Stamp to Box. No. 42. 

AMPLIFIERS for the quality enthusiast. The 
new improved Duo-Channel Model D7 gives 10 
watts output from two speakers, one for bass 
and the other for treble, with separate volume 
control for each: 0. 

A new Amplifier for Gramophone Societies. 
10-12 watt undistorted output, for use on A.C. 
mains, complete with 12-inch Vitavox Speaker 
and 5 valves: £16. 

Model D.5/6.—A new compact quality Ampli- 
fier for home use on A.C. mains, 5 valve push- 
~_ noes, complete with built-in speaker: 

s. 














Garrard moving iron Pick-ups = Rother- 
mel Crystal Pick-ups: £2 16s. Bd. ea 

Charles Britain Radio, Ltd., Rene. House, 2, 
Wilson Street, London, E.C.3 


Swansea. Est. 1900. Tel.: 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AMAZING new Record ee aired super 
Amplifier, three 12-inch Loud- 
speakers, revolutionary Pick-up, mined tg 
anger, large record storage ace. ifi- 
cont appearance. “gy ~ A uction oo ism. 
Approx. £220 10s., including reduced tax. A 
easure to send full details. Rotational de- 
iveries have commenced. Order yours now!— 
Snell, Arcade, Swansea. Est. 1900. Tel.: 3784. 
ASTOUNDING new 1946 Console Radio obtains 
full marks on alli counts from Expert ‘ Sunday 
Pictorial’’ Test Panel. Dynatron, the Supreme 
Reproducer; 11 valves; all-wave,; A.C. 88 
plus £22 6s. 7d. tax. Rotational deliveries now 
commencing. Full details sent with pleasure. 
Autoradiogram available soon. Post Orders wel- 
comed. Safe delivery ~~ Arcade, 




















A 9-WATI UNIVERSAL a AMPLIFIER, giving 
high quality reproduction of records or radio; 
recommended for crystal pick-ups; 23 gns. 
—Complete details from ETA Amplifiers. 15, 
Stuart Road. Acton, London, W.3. 

BEST THORN (Fibre) —a only 2s. 6d. for 
ten, post free, or packet of 50, '10s.—Maddison’s 
Ltd., 12, Chapel Street, Edgwar re Road, N.W. 
Can now supply Main Springs, state full particu- 
lars of size required. i 

DENMARK—SCANDINAVIA.—Well-known and 
distinguished business man in the Gramophone 
and Radio trade, with the best connection all 
over Denmark, Sweden and Norway applies for 
Agency for first-class firm in the Gramophone 
and Radio industry. Best references. Tender 
in Box 2182 to Thomas Holmes, Annonce Bureau, 
Admiralgade 15, Copenhagen, K, Denmark. 

DOUBLE DECCA, New vi Model, vastly im- 
proved, 100-250 volts, A.C./D.C. Battery (all 
dry), 3 wavebands, portable, £18 4s. 6d., includ- 
ing tax. Rotational deliveries have ¢ommenced. 
Urder yours now!—Snell, Arcade, Swanséa. Est. 
1900. el.: 3784. 

** EXPERT ” THORN NEEDLES. In 1922 we 
produced the first handmade Fibre Needles 
ever sold in this country, a little later on Thorn 
Needles were introduced 

To-day, it does not matter which type of 
needle you use, po it bears the name and 
reputation of te Expert.” We can make a just 
claim to be the pioneers of the non-metallic 
needle, and have a knowledge and experience 
in Selecting, Grading, Hardening and Treating 
these needles amas has been unequalled for over 
twenty-five yea 

Nucane Fibre ‘Needles, 40 for 2s. 6d.; Graded 
Thorne Needles, 10 for 3s.; Fibre Needle Cutter, 
12s. 6d.; Thorn Needle Sharpener, 7s. 4d. Prices 
include Purchase Tax 

The Needles can only be obtained direct from: 
** Expert ’’ Gramophones, Ltd., ‘* Ingerthorpe,’’ 
Great North Road, London, N.2. 


ENTIRELY NEW 1946 R.G.D. All-Wave Auto- 
radiogram magnificent model, finest ever made. 
New lightweight Pick-up, permanent Sapphire 
Point. Very limited production; rotational de- 
liveries now commencing. £179 14s. 4d., includ- 
ing reduced tax. Post orders welcomed. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Early booking respectfully 
advised. A pleasure to send full details.—Snell, 
Arcade, Swansea. Est. 1900. Tel.: 3784. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS bought in large or 
small quantities. The following prices paid for 
fibre-played discs.—H.M.V. DB., Col., LX., Decca 
xX. and C.A., Parlo. R., 3s. 6d. to 4s.; M H.M.V. -" 

y t .; H.M.V. C. and DA., and E 
Col. D. and DX., ‘Decca LY., K., and T., Parlo. 
RO. and E., Is. 6d. to 2s. 6d. Higher rates for 
deleted, old and rare Operatics. Wooden boxes 
sent for small lots. Large quantities collected. 
Distance no object.—Harridge, 37, Frobisher 
Road, N.8. ‘Phone: Mountview 9043. 

IMPROVE Your Soundbox 100%; fit a “* Vita- 
tone.”’ Louder, richer clearer: particulars. 
testimonials: stamp.—Tracey, ' Akehurst 
Street, Roehampton. S.W.15. 

MONOMARKS Permanent London Address. 
Letters re-directed. Confidential 5s. p.a., Royal 
ae Monomark BM/MONO6K, 
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MOLINEUX’S will purchase used Records in 
good condition; please state particulars and 
price. Also old, worn, cracked or cupped records 
at scrap allowance (l#d. to 4d. each).—101l, 
Bridge Street, Manchester 3 (Blackfriars 4634). 

NEW GERRARD, Collaro 1946 Electric Gramo- 

phone Motors, A A.C-/D.C., from £3 8s. 9d.; 
i atomatic Recor ad. "Change ers, A.C., A.C./D.C., 
yoy £13 4s. 8d.; Electric Record Players, A.C., 

4d.; Pedestal Plusagrams, A.C., £15 6s. 2d.; 

Gramophone Pick-ups, 30s. 7d., 31s. 9d., 375., 
56s. 3 New Goodmans 15-inch Speakers, 
£18 10s.; :’New Goodmans 12-inch Speaker, £6 15s. 
All at reduced tax. Rotational deliveries have 
commenced Book yours now! Full details on re- 
quest. —Snell, Arcade, Swansea. Est. 1900. 
Tel.: 3784. 

POWER GRAMOPHONE, 20 watts self-changer, 
12-inch and 10-inch base and treble boost and 
cut and contrast wT control. Crystal pick- 
up and mike. Mains (A.C.) volts selector switch. 
Radio unit socket and volume control. All in 
portable oak case. Two speaker units each con- 
taining 4 Goodman P.M. 12-inch speakers. Suit 
theatre, dance hall, etc, Specially designed and 
exceptional oe: £250 complete; demonstra- 
ion.—F. Best, Felix Works, Felixstowe. 
‘Phone 554, : 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES of Classical Records 
purchased for cash to any amount; fair and 
generous prices given for fibred discs ‘—The Col- 
lectors’ Shop, 20 Newport Court, London, W.C.2. 
Gerrard 8589. 

“PRIVATE COLLECTIONS purchased for Cash. 
7 a? prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 

td., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 

KADIOGRAM SPECIALIST with wide experi- 
ence in the design and construction of quality 
reproducing equipment, is prepared to ———_ 
and modernize Radio-Grams, etc., to give a 
Standard of reproduction to suit the discerning 
listener—L. Mintoz, 119, Delaware Road, 

Tel.: Cun. 1413. 

SUPERIOR Thorn Needles (genuine naturai 
thorns), unequalled for long playing and bril- 
liance of tone; can be supplied in a thickness, 
if desired. Packet of ten Thorns, 2s. post 
re Tees Ltd., 242, Freeman yn 
Grimsby, L 

SYKES CMUBIC) LTD. are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 
Place, Leeds. 

YOU MAY GET that deleted record from the 
Gramophone Stores, Johnson Court, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 









































MISCELLANEOUS 


ENTHUSIASTIC young man (24) desires posi- 
tion in record industry; experienced knowledge 
of Catalogues and Deletions.—Box No. 3026. 

GIRL WANTED for Gramophone Record De- 
partment. Good wages and prospects.—City 
, and Exchange, Ltd., 90-94 Fleet Street, 











ENVELOPES ADDRESSED neatly and accur- 
ately with typewriter, 10s. per thousand.—Box 
No. 3011. 








MUSIC STUDENT - cottage for August 
holiday, with use of no and radiogram; 
Southern counties.—Boyt. PB. Tudor Close, Siove 


SITUATION WANTED.—Experienced Author- 
Lecturer, all musical subjects, specialist piano, 
and modern music. Available London area.— 
Box ! No_ 25. 


~ YOUNG LADY, keen Music Lover, desires posi- 
tion in record trade; four years’ experience as 
a Record Sales Assistant —Box No. 2943. 


YOUR INCOME TAX.—You may easily be pay- 
ing too much Income Tax, no matter how your 
income is derived. We have saved thousands of 
pounds for taxpayers in the last twenty years. 
Complete management of your tax affairs. Rea- 
sonable terms. Personable attention of a principal. 
—Douglas & Co. (Taxation Consu.tants), Ltd., 
Room 2, Temple Court, Blackburn, Lancs. 























ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. 


$3.95 to 


Che Gramonhone 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 


—— 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 








Send ONLY 





THE 





AEN TITLES 











COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until June 30th 








SHOP FOR SL 


THE DRAWDA HALL. BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


LIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 


We give the best cash and exchange prices. 
Consult us — pany A —— libraries or 
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to London’s most highly de- 
veloped personal recording studio. Open Monday to Satur- 
day from 9 a.m. to midnight. An ideal atmosphere for the 
amateur who wishes to record his voice, or playing, or 
composition, in pleasing surroundings and in 


complete privacy. Steinway Grand. Room ! 
for a  14-piece orchestra. rd } 
Telephone Langham 2060, or Put ut on Lh 0C0 


write for an appointment 


“y say . Criginal recordin 
while it’s on your mind, and— : . 


12 in. (4 minute) disc, 
single side 30/-; additional copy 
22/-; Double side 50/-; additional 
copy 36/-. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LTD. 


Recording Department, 


295 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.! Langham 2060 











COPIES OF THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE IN 


‘THE MUSICAL PILGRIM’ 
SERIES 


BEETHOVEN, by FRANK HOWES. Symphonies 2 and 3, Piano Con- 
certos 4 and 5, and the Violin Concerto are dealt with. 

BACH, THE BRADENBURG CONCERTOS 

by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 

BEETHOVEN’S SECOND PERIOD QUARTETS by GERALD 
ABRAHAM. Op. 59, Nos. 1-3, Op. 74, and Op. 95. 

DEBUSSY AND RAVEL by F. R. SHERA. An introduction to their works 

SCHUBERT, QUARTET IN D MINOR AND OCTET 

by A. BRENT SMITH 

SCHUMANN, PIANOFORTE WORKS by J. A. FULLER-MAITLAND 

STRAVINSKY by EDWIN EVANS. The Fire-Bird and Petrushka. 

SIBELIUS, THE SYMPHONIES by CECIL®GRAY 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MUSIC OF R. VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS by A. E. F. DICKINSON. The Sea Symphony, Hugh 
the Drover, the London Symphony, etc., etc. 

R. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS : LATER WORKS by FRANK HOWES. 
Flos Campi, Piano Concerto, Viola Suite, Symphony in F minor, Dona 
Nobis Pacem, Five Tudor Portraits, etc., etc. 

WILLIAM WALTON by FRANK HOWES. Vol. ! deals with Facade, the 


Viola Concerto, the Violin Concerto, etc., and Vol. Il with Sinfonia 
Concertante, Belshazzar’s Feast, the Symphony, Portsmouth Point, 
etc., etc. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Oxford Street London, W.|! 





36 Soho Square 
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The GRAMOPHONE 





sing? Can you play? 


—then put it on record! Come. 


COVER Il 





THE COLLECTORS’ SHOP 


INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS’ AGENCY, LTD. 
20, Newport Court, W.C.2. Phone : GER. 8589 


WE BUY RECORDS OF CLASSICAL MUSIC, SYMPHONIES, 
CHAMBER MUSIC, CONCERTOS, FOREIGN OPERATIC 
VOCALS, ETC., ETC. BEST PRICES GIVEN. 


WE HAVE A CONSTANTLY CHANGING STOCK OF ALL 
KINDS OF SECOND-HAND RECORDS. PLEASE CALL IN 
AND LOOK AROUND. 

MANY DELETIONS. NO LISTS. Callers only. 


Rare Records of Famous Vocalists Bought & Sold 














A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at the Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 





For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 
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HANDMADE x pert AMPLIFIER 


Tested and reported in the April issue, this Amplifier continues 
to carry all before it. Our experience of over twenty years, 
plus the world wide reputation for ‘‘ quality ’’ we have built 
up, is behind every model sent out; into it we have put the 
very best, and have produced it ‘‘ up to an ideal,’’ not down 
to a price. 

A hand-made Expert Pick-up, specially designed to do full 
justice to this Ampiifier will be ready shortly. | —. M. GINN 


EXPERT GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
INGERTHORPE, GREAT NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2 | 


a 


Value! MATT has it 
EVERYTHING FOR THE GRAMOPHONE ENTHUSIAST 


We are in the happy position of being able to offer an 
unrivalled selection of the highest grade products, all of 
proven quality and technical excellence. Here are typical 
examples from our current list. 

ROTHERMEL CRYSTAL PICK-UPS 

METAL ond .. #2 I2s. 6d. 

DE LUXE ... £2 16s. 3d. 
COSMOCORD CRYSTAL PICK-UPS £1! 17s. Od. 
A.C. or UNIVERSAL MOTORS complete with pick-up 

Selection of SOUND BOXES in Stock 


Lat us quote youfor ALL your requirements. Cash with order plus postage 


RADIO SERVICE 
(Kingston 488)) 





























MAT 


152 Richmond Road, Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey 
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fl, [A PLAYS BEETHOVEN 
| a 


——, 


BEETHOVEN PIANO CONCERTOS BEETHOVEN SONATA SOCIETY 


with THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA The 32 Piano Sonatas . - 2 m e Vols. I to XII 

“No. 1 in C Major, Op. 15 - - - - - DB 1690-4 (Vols. I and II no longer available.) 
No. 5 in E Flat Major, Op. 73 (The Emperor) - - DB 1685-9 The Diabelli Variations, Op. 120. - - + -« Vol. XIII 
Variations in F, Op. 34; Fantasia in G Minor, Op. 77; Bagatelles, 
wa ES CASON CC ARIS COE ERA Op. 126; Rondo a Capriccio in G, Op. 129 (“ Rage over a lost 
No. 2 in B Flat Major, Op. 19 - ” » ” » DB 2573-6 penny’); RondoinA. - - - - - - Vol. XIV 
No. 3in C Minor, Op.37- - -— = - DB 1940-4 Bagatelles, Op. 33; Fiir Elise ; Variations in E Flat, Op.35 (*‘ Eroica’’) ; 
No. 4 in G Major, Op. 58 - - - '- - = DB 1886-9 Minuet in E Fiat. - = - - = - Vol. XV 
Schnabel has also recorded Concertos by Bach, Mozart and Brahms. Your “His Master’s Voice” dealer will gladly give you full details of the 

For details see the ‘‘ His Master’s Voice ”’ Catalogue. subscription rates for the *‘Societies’’ issues. 





“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LTD., HAYES, MIDDX, 





GREATEST ARTISTS RECORDING. 
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